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Admiral Jean Darlan, High Commissioner in French 
North Africa and West Africa, was assassinated at 
Algiers. The five-man Imperial Council gave General 
Henri Giraud the powers that Admiral Darlan had 
previously exercised. Admiral Darlan, who had as- 
sumed full authority as Chief of State in French Africa 
had cooperated with General Eisenhower and the 
Allied forces. 

On the Tunisian front, British and United States 
troops fought for control of Bizerte and Tunis. Most 
of the action was minor while the Allies were building 
up air fields from which to pound Axis troop con- 
centrations. The Allied aim was to cut communica- 
tions between Tunis and Bizerte. (World Week, Jan. 
11-16, p. 14; Jan. 4-9, p. 12; Dec. 14-19, p. 3; Dec. 7-12, 
p- 3.) 
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NUMBERS INDICATE CHIEF EV 


Liberator bombers ot the U. S. Army Ninth Air Fa 
pounded Sicily and the southern Italian port of Nap 
In the north, Milan, Turin and Genoa were blaste 
The flyers were making good Winston Churchill 
promise to the Italian people that their land would 
subjected to “prolonged, scientific and shattering 
attack.” (Jan. 4-9, p. 12.) 


Pierre Boisson, French Governor of French W 
Africa, turned over Dakar to the Allies for use a 
naval and air base. The vital port was surrendé 
without a shot being fired. (Dec. 14-19, p. 3.) 
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“WORLD BATTLEFRONTS 
| "Secretary of Navy Knox, reporting on the scuttling of 


the French fleet at Toulon, stated that the scuttling 
Was incomplete, and that many French ships: were 
ie evailable to the Axis. This was denied later by the 
@ British Admiralty. 
‘United States and Australian troops on New Guinea 
@f Cleaned up Japanese outposts at Buna and Gona, and 
Were closing in on Buna Mission. (Jan. 4-9, p. 12.) 


continued pursuit’ of fleeing Axis forces, re- 
‘treating to Tripoli. (Jan. 11-16, p. 14; Jan. 4-9, p. 12.) 
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Nazis made desperate efforts to break Russian offen- 
sives at Stalingrad, on the Middle Don, at Rhzev, and 
in Caucasus. (Jan. 11-16, p. 14; Dec. 7-12, p. 5; Dee. 
14-19, p. 5.) 


American flyers blasted new Japanese airfield at 
Munda on New Georgia Island. (Jan. 11-16, p. 14; 
Jan. 4-9; p. 12.) 

British-Indian army opened offensive ——_ Japa- 
nese in Burma. Advanced toward Akyab. Japanese 
moved against Chinese in Yunnan province. 


Hitler replaced Chief of Staff General Franz Halder 
with General Kurt Zeitzler. (Jan. 4-9, p. 12.) 


Although affirming Spain’s neutrality, General Franco 
favors fascism as against democracy or communism. 
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The people of Italy are tired of Mussolini and war. In North Africa, Italian troops surrendered in great numbers. 


INSIDE WAR-TORN ITALY 


Allied blows from the air and fear of 
invasion shake the foundations of Italy 


“ HY don’t we bomb Rome?” prac- 

Wee Britishers were asking last 

week. While they were waiting 

for an answer to that question, from 

neutral Swiss sources came reports that 

the Italian capital may be declared an 
open city. 

Rome appeared to the average Brit- 
isher to be next in line for the severe 
bombings that the Royal Air Force has 
been giving Turin, Milan, and Genoa. 
Most of Italy’s war industries are con- 
centrated in the triangular area formed 
by these three cities. 

What will be the effect of these at- 
tacks on tottering Italy? Her African 
empire has fallen apart. Her fighting 
power is crippled. The Italian people 
are cold and hungry, fed up with the 
Axis, and eager for peace. 
blasted out of the war? Will fascism die 
first in the land of its birth? 

Only time can answer those ques- 
tions: time and the bombs of Allied 
planes. 


Beginning of Fascism 


It was 20 years ago that the boast- 
ful, swashbuckling Mussolini began to 
build up his Roman Empire. He had 
little to work with. Italy is geographi- 
cally exposed to attack, and weak in 
natural resources. Seventy per cent of 
her people are easy-going, peaceful 

asants. 

In the 1920s, Mussolini's position 
was none too secure. No less than four 


Can Italy be 


attempts vere made on his life in 1925- 
26. Like many tyrants before him have 
done, he sought to achieve unity at 
home by preparing for foreign war. 
“Believe, obey, fight,” became the gos- 
pel of fascism. The skeptical peasants 
shrugged their shoulders and went on 
with their work. But Mussolini made 
soldiers of their sons. 

By 1935 Mussolini was ready to be- 
gin his career of conquest. The first vic- 
tim was a pushover: Ethiopia. In seven 
months a kingdom was won. “Italy at 
last has her empire,” Mussolini declared 
to a cheering throng of fascists in 
Rome. “It is a fascist empire. The Ital- 
ian people have created it with their 
blood. Will you be worthy of it?” he de- 
manded. “Yes! Yes!” the crowd thun- 
dered. 

Ethiopia was just a name to the peas- 
ants. They had opposed the whole ad- 
venture at first, had supported it later 
only because they resented Britain’s 
threat of sanctions. Now they were 
ready to wash their hands of Africa. 
Few of them could even be persuaded 
to go out to this strange land as colo- 
nists. 

Italian intervention in the Spanish 
civil war was equally unpopular. Tricks 
had to be used to get “volunteers” to 
fight in Spain. 

Though the average Italian took little 
interest in these foreign adventures, 
Mussolini's prestige grew. He had in- 


_creased the territory and wealth of the 


country. He had made Italy a power in 
world politics. 

One thing troubled the Italians. That 
was Mussolini's alliance with Hitler. 
The Italians have fought the Germans 
for centuries. They dislike the Germans 
as people and they fear them as neigh- 
bors. Would this new partnership work 
out, they wondered? 

When World War II broke out in 
September, 1939, Italy was on the side- 
lines. Mussolini's peace-loving people 
wanted desperately to believe they 
could stay at peace and become pros- 
perous by trading with both sides. Italy 
would enjoy all the advantages of close 
friendship with Germany without hav- 
ing to fight for them. 


Mussolini's Wrong Guess 


This happy state of affairs lasted only 
a few months. In the spring of 1940 
Mussolini guessed wrong. Hitler had 
conquered France. The British had @ 
been routed at Dunkirk. The war, he @ 
thought, would be over in three months, 7 
Mussolini wanted to be in on the kill } 


so that he could claim his share of the We 
spoils. Thinking that the fighting was % 


over, he took his country into war when 
it was not prepared for war. 

In the past two years, one disaster 
has followed another. Italian armies in 
Libya have been routed. The tiny Greek 
army pushed invading Italians back into’ 7 
Albania and killed 25,000 of them. © 
About one half the Italian air force, a * 
large section of the navy and probably 
a quarter of the submarine fleet have 
been destroyed. As a military power § 
Italy has ceased to exist. ; 
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| While the Allies have been 
ussolini from one side, the 
e been pushing in from the other. 


ONo longer useful as a fighting ally, Italy 
@ has become to the Germans simply an- 
@ other source of supplies and manpower. 


Italy has practically no raw materials. 
Her industries have always been de- 
_pendent on imports. A fairly large stock- 
pile was built up between 1930 and 
1940, with an eye to a possible war 
which might cut the ¢ountry off from 
her normal sources of supply. But most 
of these reserves were shipped to Ger- 
many to hasten an Axis victory. Italy 
became dependent on Germany for 
everything her industries used, particu- 
ad for coal, which is Italy’s greatest 
lack. 


Germany’s Vassal State 


Germany has no raw materials and 
no coal to spare, except for industries 
which are making weapons for her 
armies. The overburdened German rail- 
roads could not carry metals and coal 
across the Alps to Italy even if they 
could be spared. So Italy gets only a 
small, uncertain supply of coal. Italian 
industries lie idle, and the Italian peo- 
ple shiver in their unheated houses. 
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goods, too. 

The economic situation has been 
made worse by a shortage of manpower, 
in agriculture as well as industry. Mil- 
lions of young men are still in the army 
and some 400,000 Italian workers have 
been persuaded or forced to go to Ger- 
many to work for the Reich. Those who 
remain in Italy must work harder and 
longer hours. 


Nazi-Occupied Italy 


Finally, the Italian Government has 
failed to prevent prices from soaring. 
Rationing does not work because high 
fascist officials control the “black mar- 
kets” which bootleg scarce goods. Most 
of the people cannot buy Mussolini’s 
war bonds. Those who can, won’t. 

The worst trial of all for the Italians 
is the presence of the hated Germans. 
They fill numerous key positions in the 
government. Some are in the Foreign 
Office, others in the War Office and the 
Ministry of Gee 2 Swarms of Ges- 
tapo agents help to keep the Italians in 
line. It has been estimated that there 
are as many as a quarter of-a million 
German soldiers stationed in Italy 


Copyricht 1943 by Field Publication. 




















































































What 
ians of 
stances: mili 
ship, German domination? 

Everyone who has been in Italy re- 
cently agrees that morale is ery low. 
The Italians know that no matter which 
side wins the war, they will lose it. 
Prisons are full of men who refusedto 
fight on the eastern front or to work in 
German factories. Unrest is deep and 
widespread. 

Mussolini and his little clique of fas- 
cist yes-men still rule Italy. They rule 
because they have absolute control over 
the machinery of government. The peo- 


ple hate them, but they are protected 


by a strong police force backed up by 
the Gestapo. They are driving Italy to 
ruin, but they are still driving. 

Allied propaganda is doing its bést to 
encourage ular revolt. Attorney 
General Biddle struck one of the might- 
iest propaganda blows on Columbus . 
Day when he announced that 600,000 
unnaturalized Italians living in the 
United States would no longer be classi- 
fied as enemy aliens. 


Chances for Revolution 


Most ple who know Italy doubt 
that revolt will Come. For one thing, the 
naturally peaceful Italians are in a tired 
rather than a revolutionary mood. Also, 
they have no weapons. In a machine- 
gun age, successful revolutions cannot 
be made with clubs and _ pitchforks. 

Some observers think that if there is 
an organized revolt wae Mussolini it 
is likely to be staged by industrialists, 
army foodies, and opposition groups 
within the fascist party rather than by 
the people. The rebels would not be op- 
posed to the principles of fascism but 
only to the mistakes Mussolini has made 
in carrying them out. The purpose of 
their al would be to save Tenshi by 


making it pro-Allied rather than pro- ~ 


German. 
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Mussolim eutered the wai 
on the side of Hitler he expected 
a short war and a cheap victory 
«lis miscalculation’was fatal. Two and a 
halt years afte: the fall of France, [tal) 
is a vassal state of Germany. She is be 
ing pounded almost daily by British 
and American bombers, and Italiar. soi! 
is in ‘danger of Allied invasion. 

The Italians have had a long school 
ing in suffering. They were among the 
last of the great European nations to 
wir independence and unity. Constant 
tivalries among the city-states and petty 
princes, and the ambitions of foreign 
rulers, prevented the formation of « 
central government 


Divided italy 

Italy remained « geographical area 
rather than a nation. [he northern prov- 
inves were dominated by Austria. Rome 
auc the states of central Italy were 

loverned by the Papacy Naples and 
icily were ruled by a branch of the 
Spanish Bourbons. 

Napoleon's victories ove: the Austrian 
armies in north Italy enabled hin. to 
parcel out the peninsula among his rela 
tives and friends Upon Napoleon's 
downfall, Austria resumed her tormer 
position of dominance. Her spies, secret 
ptlice and garrisons kept northen Italy 
in subjection 

The misery vf the people and the in 
dignity ot toreign rule nourished in Ital 
ians the seeds of liberty and union 
which had been ecwn in Europe by the 
French Kevolution of 1789 [his desire 
flowered in a patriotic movement, which 
the Italians cal] the Risorgimento, or 
resurrection of national spirit. 

In spite of the ardent patriotism of 
writers like Mazziri. and soldiers like 
Garibaldi, the course of unification was 
slow. The revolutions of 1820 1821, 
1830 and 1848 were premature and 
poorly organized Austria was able to 
suppress them. Nevertheless, these 
‘movements established the little king 
dom of Sardinia as the leader of Italian 
unification They clso convinced Cavour, 
the shrewd and dynamic Minister of 
Sardinia, of the need of outside help 
against Austria. Cavour struck a bargain, 
with Napoleon [I] of France, agreeing) 
to cede Nice and Savoy to France in 
return for aid against Austria 


italian Unification 


There tollowed a series of events 
which stirred the hearts and fired the 
imagination of all Italians. With French 
aid, Austria was beaten in 1859. and 
_torced to yield Lombardy Parma. Mo 

dena, Tuscany and Romagna rose 
against tLeir rulers and voted to join 
Sardinia. Garibaldi’s “Ked Shirts’ over- 
threw the tyranrica) Bourbon ruler of 
Naples aud Sicily Finally, in 1861. the 
Kingdom of Ital) was proclaimed with 
Victor Emmanuel I! >! Sardinia as ruler. 





Italy's Quest 
for LIBERTY 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


Several key pieces were stil] missin; 
trom the structure of the new state 
Austria retained her hold on Venetia 
Thc Pope, supported by French bay 
onets, stil] ruled Rome. In 1866, Italy 
joined Prussia in the latter's was against 
Austria and received Venetia as her re 
ward. Four years later France went to 
war with Prussia. The withdrawal of 
the French garrison from Rome enabled 
Victor Emmanuel to take possession of 
Rome and make i. his capital 

Cavour’s death in 1861] deprivec the 
new nation of the one statesman of 
sufficient stature to cope with Italy's 
internal problems. Italy’s parliamentary 
leaders learned to manipulate elections 
and to put off electoral retorm In spite 
of her poverty in natural rescurces, and 
backwardness in industry and agricul 
ture, Italy sought to play the part of a 
great power She maintained a large 
army, built a navy. and competed for 
‘olonies Taxes became heavy 


Italy in World War | 

Poverty, illiteracy, high taxes and 
conscription influenced millions of Ital. 
ians to migrate to North and South 
America The government's attempt to 
divert part of this migration to Italian 
«-lonies failed. The African territories 
which Italy acquired at enormous cost 
were largely desert They attracted only 
a handtul of immigrants 

Angered by France's occupation of 
lunisia, Italy, in 1882, joined Germany 
and Austrie in the Triple Alliance How 
ever, when war came in 1914, Italy re- 
mained neutral. In 1915, she joined the 
Allies after being promised Austrian ter- 
ritories that were inhabited by Italian- 
speaking people 

Italy sacrificed many lives and much 
treasure in World War 1. Although she 
received the Trentino, Istria and part of 
the Dalmatian cvast, Italian nationalists 
were angered bv the failure of the Paris 
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Courtesy Atlas of European History,’’ by Horrabin (Knopf) 


Map of Italy in 1815 shows how it 


was divided into independent states: 


\wonference to reward theis country 
vith colonies in Africa. 

After the war. economic unrest to- 
zethe: with the weakness of the govern- 
ment, paved the way for the rise of 
Mussolini to power in Italy. The fas- 
cist movement which Mussolini headed 
was advertised as an antidote to com: 
munism. It preached militant national 
ism and unquestioned obedience to the 
leader. It condemned democracy and 
civil liberty as outworn doctrines. Fas 
cism came to power in Italy by force 
and fraud, and - perpetuated itself by 
violence and fear. 

Mussolini was well qualified to act as 
leader of such a movement. In spite of 
his theatrical gesturing, he was an ener- 
getic administrator and an orator who 
knew how to play upon the emotions of 
his people. He was also utterly lacking 
in principle 

lll-Fated Alliance with Hitler 


When Hitler came into power in Ger 
many, in 1933, Mussolini drew closer 
to Britain and France He made it clear 


tha: he opposed Anschluss (union) of 7 
Germany and Austria. This was sound. - 


But in 1935 Mussolini defied the 
League of Nations by attacking Ethio- 
pia. Incensed by the part Britain and 
France took in adopting League sane 
tions, Mussolini began to associate him 


self with Hitler. The result was, first, © 


the Rome-Berlin Axis, then a military 


alliance with Germany, and finally, war 7 


with the democracies. 


Since June, 1940, the Axis junior 
has become a vassal. Only am | 
Allied victory can tree the Italian peo | 


partner 


ple from their Teutonic masters 
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Janvary 11-16, 1943 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude 

R. Wickard, who believes that 

“good food and plenty of it is one of the 

best missionaries for democracy that I 

know of,” has been given the job of see- 

ing that this food is on hand when 
needed. 

In appointing Secretary Wickard to 
the new post of Food Administrator, 
President Roosevelt gave him full re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s food pro- 
Biction program, as well as supervision 
over rationing programs. 

No one could say of Wickard that 


-“he’s in the Agriculture Department 


now but he never followed a plough.” 
The Food Administrator has a 380-acre 
farm in Carroll County, Indiana, and 
his hands were “honestly calloused” by 
plenty of farm work. The Prairie 
Farmer, Midwestern magazine, listed 
him on its honor roll as “Master Farmer 
of Indiana.” 

Claude Raymond Wickard was born 
on an Indiana farm néar Camden. His 
family has owned the farm since 1840. 
He went to high school in Delphi, and 
received his Bachelor of Science degree 
in agriculture from Purdue University 
in 1915. He then returned :o the famil 
farm and did pioneering work with soik 





Count Carlo Sforza 


“SHE only thing I want is to be free; 

it is the only thing this fellow can- 
not give me.” That was Count Carlo 
Sforza’s reply to Mussolini’s attempts to 
make friends with him.. Because he 
could not be free in his native land, this 
Italian statesman, educator and author 
went into voluntary exile. 

Mussolini knew how much prestige 
Sforza had among Italians everywhere. 
That was why he was anxious to win’ 
his backing. And it is because Sforza 
spurned him and threw all his energies 
into the struggle for freedom and de- 
mocracy in Italy that he has become II 
Duce’s most hated opponent. He is to- 
day the recognized leader of Free Ital- 
ians everywhere. 

When he left Italy, Sforza went first 
to France. He stayed there until the 


dast possible moment in that terrible 


spring of 1940, pleading with French 
leaders not to give up the fight against 
the totalitarians. He and his family fled 
finally in a small boat, under a rain of 
Nazi bombs. They lost all their posses- 
sions. When they at last came to Can- 
ada even their papers were gone. The 
Count was given a visa to enter the 
United States on the strength of an hon- 


4 orary Phi Beta Kappa key from Wes- 
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Claude R. Wickard 


saving crops. Three years later he mar- 
ried Louise E. Eckert, and the Wickards 
with their two daughters continued to 
live on the farm until Mr. Wickard 
went to Washington in 1933. During 
these years his only political experience 
was as a member of the Indiana State 
Senate, to which he was elected in 1982. 

Wickard’s first job was as assistant 
chief of the corn and hog section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 





WHO'S 


of Agriculture 


tion, In 1936 he became director of the. 
AAA’s North Central Division. As di- 
rector, he stressed farmer-administra- 
tion of AAA programs, and was chiefly 
responsible for the effective, democratic 
farmer-committeeman set-up which now 
exists in the Midwest. 

This job was important but not prom- 
inent, and Wickard was almost unknown 
nationally when he became Under See- 
retary of Agriculture and later Secretary 
of Agriculture in August, 1940. In those 
years Wickard proved that he under- 
stood the mysteries of “farm mathe- 
matics.” Once he impressed associates 
by forecasting the yearly corn yield, 
hitting very close to the official esti- 
mate. " 

Wickard is a thickset man of medium 
height with blue eyes and dark brown 
hair that is getting thin. He looks as 


- though “he might well be naned 


O’Leary or Finnegan.” Wickartd is a 
friendly man with an excellent sense of 
humor. During a recent discussion of 
the meat shortage a newsman asked, 
“How about eating horse meat?” 

“I love horses—on the hoof,” Wickard 
replied. 
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leyan University which his wife found 
in her bag. 

For the past two years Sforza has 
been writing and lecturing in the United 
States, palin tirelessly to rally Ital- 
ians in this country to the cause of the 
United Nations. Last summer he car- 
ried his campaign to Latin America, 
whose five million Italians and descend- 
ants of Italians are an important group 


Count Carlo Sforza 





The Italian Whom 
Mussolini Hates 


im the population. A large and enthu- 
siastic Pan-American Congress of Free 
Italians, held in Montevideo, invited 
Sforza to head an Italian National Com- 
mittee around which all Free Italians 
in the Americas could ay 
After graduating from the Universi 
ra : d the Ttal. 


‘of Pisa, Count Sforza entere 


ian diplomatic service. At the close of 
World War I he became a Senator, and 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was ap- _ 
"nage Ambassador to France just @ 


months before Mussolini came to 
power. He had been the leader of the 
democratic opposition to fascism since 
1919. By 1928 Italy was too hot to hold 
him and he left to carry on the fight 
from abroad. : 
Count Sforza is now 69 years old, but 
his build is so sturdy and his shoulders 
so broad (he is an ardent rider and 
swimmer) that he does not look his age. 
He does look every inch the scholar and 
diplomat, however, with his broad fore- 


head, his deepset eyes and close-clipped 


gy beard. He lives quietly in a small © 


ew York apartment with his wife, who 
was a Belgian Countess of a line as an- 


cient as his own, and his grown son and 


daughter, Sforzino and Fiammetta. 


U. S. Farmer-Secretary 
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Charlie McCarthy show, and 
other 8 o'clock programs on the na- 

‘tion’s four major radio networks, 
_ went off the air last week to make way 
for t speeches by Secretary of 

e Claude R. Wickard, and 
Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information. . 

These officials announced that the 
tationing of nearly all canned, bottled, 
dried, and frozen vegetables, fruits, 
fuices, and soups will begin in Febru- 
ary Secretary Wickard in recently 
Was appointed Food Administrator in 
charge of production and rationing pro 
prams, told his radio audience that we 

e enough food to meet the needs of 
the civilian population 


Food Is a Weapon 


But, he added, nearly half of the na- 
tion’s production of fruits and vegetables 
wv be needed by the armed services 
and our allies in 1943. “Our fighting 
men,” he explained, “must have more 
food than they needed in civilian life. 
Wherever they go, large food reserves 
must travel with them Our men who 
landed in North Africa, for instance, 
had large emergency food supplies. 
American food has helped win the sup- 
port of the people of North Africa. It 
will help win the support of other 

ples of liberated countries, and thus 
will save the lives of thousands of 
American boys. .. .” 

The North African campaign also hit 
the civilian front in another place. The 
Office of Price Administration banned 
for 60 hours the sale of gasoline to hold- 
érs of A, B, and C ration cards in 17 
Eastern states. Only essential and 
“emergency” driving was allowed. Pres 
ident Roosevelt explained that the ban 
was made necessary by a sudden de 
mand for gasoline by the armies in 
North Africa. He said the need was 
urgent and that it takes longer to ship 
gasoline to North Africa from Texas 
oil ports than from the East. 

The Office of Price Administration, 
which handles ration programs, has an- 
nounced that the rationing of processed 
foods would be preceded by a brief sus- 

sion of retail sales, so that store- 

can stock up with the food to 
be rationed. War Ration Book No. 2, 
with which consumers will obtain the 
foods under the “point rationing” sys 
tem, will be issued soon. (See p. 9.) 

Secretary Wickard, Director Davis, 
and the OPA begged the public to re- 
frain from hoarding during the period 
before rationing begins. They expressed 
the belief that most Americans would 
“play fair.” 

During his speech, Director Davis 
said some people seem to have the idea 
that the recent resignation of the tough, 


eens OPA Administrator Leon 
m means the relaxation of ra- 










AR Tightens Our Belts | 


Neec's of our armed forces and allies will bring 
rationing of canned fruits, saups and vegetables 


tioning and other war restrictions ot 
civilians. “It does not,” he declared. 
“Rationing cannot be relaxed until we 
have won the war or until the men who 
have studied our food problem decide 
there is some better way than rationing 
for using our food supply as a weapor 
to win the war . . . So far nobody has 
found a better method or as good a 
method...” 

Senator Prentiss M. Brown (Dem- 
ocrat of Michigan) is expected to suc- 
ceed Leon Henderson as Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration. 
Mr. Brown, who was defeated in the 
last election, helped put throgh the 
price control and rationing bills in the 
77th Congress. He will be well-known 
to many members of the new 78th Con- 
gress, and may get along better with 
them. 

Mr. Henderson, who resigned his ot- 
fice late in December, had one long 
battle with Congress. Everybody was 
blaming Henderson for everything that 
went wrong with rationing and price 
control programs. 


Congress versus Henderson 


Henderson’s opposition to higher 
farm prices angered the powerful farm 
bloc in Congress. Congressmen from oil 
producing states insisted that there 
should be no nation-wide rationing of 
gasoline. 

To punish Henderson, Congress re- 
tused to vote money needed to operate 
OPA price contro] and rationing pro- 
grams. This resulted in inefficient OPA 
work, and stirred up more public oppo- 
sition to Henderson. Many Congress- 
men declared that if Henderson re- 
mained in office they would slash OPA 
ippropriations further. 

Henderson was the scapegoat tor 
mistakes made by 5,500 local War Price 
and Rationing Boards all over the coun- 
try. Their answer has been that they 
have not had enough aid from the OPA 
office in Washington. They blame Hen 
derson for issuing many confusing or- 
ders and regulations. 

Many of the confusing OPA orders 
came from Henderson’s 40,000 em- 
ployees. He didu’t have time to read all 
these orders and edit them. The job of 
enforcing war restrictions on 130,000,- 
000 people is a complicated one. 

OPA’s price contro] regulations have 
come in for severe criticism. These regu- 
lations ondoubtedly are complicated. 


fake the number of prices in your 
neighborhood grocery store, multiply by 
several hundred thousand grocers, multi- 
pl) again by the number of wholesalers 
and producers, and you get the number 
of prices that OPA had to control. 
Before leaving office, Henderson an- 
nounced that the OPA’s price control 
system was being simplified. The old 
system permitted some stores of the 
same type to have higher prices than 
others, because most of the price ceil- 
ings were fixed at the highest levels 
charged last March by each store. 


Regulating Prices 


The new system will fix “dollars and 
cents” prices community by community, 
in key population centers throughout 
the country, instead of store-to-store. 
With these ceiling price lists in hand, 
the housewife may be asked to play a 
larger part in seeing that grocers obey 
them. In the-past, paid OPA agents did 
most of the price enforcing. 

Critics of price control claim that it 
is too complicated and costly. The OPA 
believes that people should consider the 
cost of no price contro] to men and 
women with low incomes. Figures show 
that Henderson’s OPA price rules have 
saved consumers $6,000,000,000 in this 


war by holding prices down. 
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How system of point 
rationing will work 


TUDY closely the illustration on the 


f right of a double page of War Ra- 
tioning Book No. 2. It will help ex- 
plain the What, Why, and How of 
“Point Rationing.” 

Point rationing of processed foods 
will begin in February, after Ration 
Book No. 2 has been issued. To obtain 
this Book you must produce Book No. 1 
(the “sugar book”) on a date to be an- 
nounced soon. If you don’t have Book 
No. 1, apply for one at your local ration- 
ing board before January 15. 


Point System and Unit System 


War Ration Book No. 2 will be used 
to ration goods under a “point system” 
which is different from the straight 
coupon system used for sugar and cof- 
fee. Sugar is rationed by the compara- 
tively simple unit system. Under the 
unit system the total supply of sugar 
fo. civilian use is divided up, allowing 
each person an equal share. 

Sugar can be rationed in this way 
because almost everyone uses it, and 
the supply is sufficient to give everyone 
a share big enough to be useful. The 
unit system cannot be used for many 
other commodities. Using meat (also to 
be rationed) as an example, the Office 
of Price Administration said it would 
be impossible to divide the total supply 
of each kind of meat among all con- 
sumers. There are too many types of 
meat (beef, pork, veal, mutton, lamb). 
Also, there are too many different cuts 


BY of each type ( chops, roasts, steak, and 
= boiling meats), and too many grades 
& of each type and cut. 


The supply of some cuts is so small 





BIGGEST PRINTING JOB 
IN HISTORY 
150,000,000 Copies of War 
Ration Book No. 2 


This job requires . . 





18 printing plants scattered througif 
out the nation. 
96 carloads of special safety paper 
to balk counterfeiters. * 
. 7,500 gallons of paste to fasten pages 
in books, which saves 75 tons of stap- 
+ ling wire, enough steel to make 15,000 
Garand rifles. 
87,000 pounds of ink. 
750,000 boxes so the books can be 
shipped 200+to-the package. 
Four freight trains of 3Q cars each 
te take books to 5,500 War Price and 
Rationing Boards all over the country. 
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This is what War Ration Book No. 2 will look like when it is opened up. 


that if the supply were divided equally 
among the tot ulation, the indi- 
vidual share cw too small to be 
practical. Also, tastes vary, and not all 
persons want some types or cuts of 
meat. 


Under point rationing all s of 
meat would be arenes together and 
rationed together. Each type of meat 
would have a different point value 
based on the supply available. For in- 
stance, very scarce beef might be 11 
points; scarce lamb 8 points; fairly plen- 
tiful pork 4 points; veal 2 points; mut- 
ton 1 point. 

The same condition holds true for the 
more than 200 kinds of canned, bottled, 
dried, and frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Not all persons want some kinds of 
processed fruits or vegetables. Nor is the 
suppply of some kinds large enough to 
be divided equally among the total pop- 
ulation. All kinds of processed fruits and 
vegetables will be grouped together and 
rationed together. 

Let us assume that your family has 
War Ration Book No. 2, and is ready is 
decide what meats Should be purchased. 
(Meat is used as an illustration instead 
of canned goods in order to avoid any 
confusion when the OPA’s official ration- 
ing program for processed fruits and 
vegetables is announced. ) 

War Ration Book No. 2 contains both 
red and blue stamps. There are a total 
of 96 blue stamps, to be used for proc- 
essed foods, and 96 red-stamps, which 
will be used later for meat rationing. A 
numeral on each stamp shows its point 
value (8, 5, 2, or 1 point). Each stamp 
also bears a letter of the alphabet. These 
letters designate the ration period when 
stamps may be used. 

Suppose the Government assigns 48 


~ points for each individual to use for 


meat during the month. The red A, B, 
and C stamps would be used. Adding 
up the point value of the four red A 
stamps—the 8, 5, 2, and 1—gives a total 
of 16 points. Similarly, the four B 


stamps each total 16 points. Or, all the 
red A, B, and C stamps together total 
48 points, your ration for the first 
month. 

If you want to buy one pound of 
mutton, which has a value of 1 point, 
you give the butcher one of the red 
stamps worth 1 point (stamp A-1, B-1, 
or C-1). If you bought two pounds of 
mutton you would give up a stam 
worth 2 points. If you bought ® pound 
of beef worth 11 points you would give 
up red stamps totaling 11 points (an 
8, a 2, and a 1-point stamp, or two 5's, 
and a 1-point stamp). 


Good Buymanship 

Under rationing you will have to 
learn how to buy with two kinds of 
currency—money and point stamps. You 
must give the butcher dollars and cents 
and point stamps. And you must budget . 
your point stamps carefully. When your 
red A, B, and C stamps are gone you 
will not be able to buy more meat for 
the rest of the month. You will again be 
able to buy meat in the following month 
when the red D, E, and F stamps be- 
come valid. 

It is also important to remember that 
you cannot get back change in point 
coupons. If you spend your small cou- 
pons first, you will find yourself at the 
end of the month with only 8’s and 5's. 
Then if you want to purchase meat 
worth 6 points you will have to give u 
an 8-point stamp for it. The OPA, ad- 
vises using the large coupons first so 
you'll have the smaller stamps when 
you want to buy low point items. 

If you shop for your family you must 
plan the “spending” of the total number 


of points allotted to all the members of — — 
your family. You must be ready to & © 


change*your plans on short notice. It 
is not possible in wartime to ; 
that the storekeeper will have your fa- 
vorite kind of meat-or canned food on © 
hand at all times. You may also find that 
your favorite food is not a “best buy” 


in terms of its point value. 






















































City manager system reforms 
abuses in local government 


HE war has brought about an im 
Treen in local governments. Pri: 

orities, shortages of manpower and 
materials, and reduced incomes have 
made the American people more aware 
of the need for good local government 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reported last week that in 
1942 an all-time high of 22 cities 
adopted the manager system. Surveys 
show that the trend toward this form of 
local government increases during and 
after wars and decreases during periods 
of depression. 

inions differ on the question of 

which is the best form of city govern 
ment. The commonest type of city gov 
ernment is the mayor-council system, 
modeled after state and federal govern- 
ments. Under this plan, the voters elect 
the mayor and a group of councilmen 
who serve under him. This system has 
its strongest supporters among conserv- 
atives and old-line party politicians. 

A second system is the commission 
type. Voters choose a small group of 
four or five commissioners who have 
‘direct control over certain departments. 
The commissioners choose a chairman 
from among themselves. The chairman 
acts as mayor. 


Government Run Like a Business 


The city manager system is a de- 
velopment of the commission system. A 
council is elected by the people. 
The council then chooses a manager, 
usually either a business man or an en- 
ineer, to run the affairs of the city. He 
is paid well to do his job, and he keeps 
it only so long as he does it satisfactor- 
ily and efficiently. 

The city manager is directly in 
charge. The heads of the various de- 
partments are responsible to him. The 
council decides on matters of general 

icy, but it is the manager and not 
the council who decides how a thing 
shall be done and sees that it is done. 

In this respect, the city manager is 
like the manager of a business firm. Let 
us take a department store as an ex- 
ample. The people who own shares of 
stock in the store put in full time at 
their own work—say law, or medicine, 
or factory labor, or farming. They have 
no Sromtedes of how to run a depart- 
ment store, and they have no time. So 
they elect a board of directors for the 
firm. The members of this board are 
also men with other professions or busi- 
nesses. If the department store is to be 


Clarence Dykstra, president of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was city man- 
ager of Cincinnati, 1930 to 1937. 


run successfully, there must be a full- 
time manager, paid to run the store. 

That is what a city manager does. He 
operates the city’s business. Those who 
favor the system point out that the plan 
does away with one of the major evils 
of the mayor-council system—ineffi- 
ciency and political patronage. The 
manager is a hired employe. He is not 
chosen by popular vote. He does not 
have to live up to political promises 
made to the people who helped him to 
get elected, or do them favors. The poli- 
cies of the city—levying city taxes, en- 
acting ordinances—still rest with the 
council, which represents the people. 
The manager is only an executive 


Corruptions of the city manager sys- 
tem are possible. In one case a local, 
politician who wanted the manager’s , 
job campaigned for the election of his 
henchmen as commissioners. When he 
got them in office through political 
maneuvering, they immediately made 
him manager. He then gave his friends 
jobs as department heads. They worked 
with him in defrauding the city, and 
the result was graft and inefficiency, 
This was not a true application of the 
city manager system. It was the old 
political boss system with its face 
washed and a new suit on. 


Wiping Out Possible Abuses 


Opponents of the city manager plan 
point to Kansas City as a horrible ex- 
ample. Here was an experiment in gov- 
ernment that failed dismally. Under the 
manager system, Thomas J. Pendergast 
and his political machine ruled the en- 
tire city. Kansas city rebelled, corrected 
the law under which citizens get muni- 
cipal jobs, and squelched political 
patronage. A reform government hired 
a new city manager. Kansas City is now 
an example of successful city manage- 
ment. There was nothing wrong with 
the system. There was something wrong 
with its application. 

Many experts believe that if the city 
manager system is given proper public 
support it will work anywhere, just as 
it has worked in Cincinnati and Toledo 
and Kalamazoo. Perhaps that is why 
there are now about 13,000,000 per- 
sons, or about 10 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population, living in communities 
governed by the city manager system. 


CITY-MANAGER PLAN 
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popular military leader. His 

election to the Presidency was a 
victory for the farmers, frontiers- 
men, and city workers of his time. 
lt marked the opening of a new 
era. He was the first President 
from west of the Alleghenies. 

At13, Jackson served in the Army 
during the Revolution and he re- 
mained a fighter all his life. He was 
no scholar, and had a savage tem- 
per, but no one ever doubted his 
courage and his patriotism. He was 
one of the most popular and able ; 
Presidents that thenationeverhad. §j NA Ve © 1" 4830, pec ten ean oa prs 
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§ AFTER WEBSTER'S SPEECH, VICE PRE 
CALHOUN AND SENATOR HAYNE PLANN 
CELEBRATE JEFFERSON'S BIRTHDAY. 6 
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‘THE TALKERS: 


arguments. 
race’s problems. 


will not change too much. 





ORUM OF THE FUTURE— 


Epwarp Emory—who hopes to be an engineer in the post-war world. By 
common consent! he is usually a leader in both school activities and 


But Hoimes—who wants to study for the ministry or social service. 
Dororny RemMer—a girl with a scientific slant. 
Tom Jounson—a Negro boy, popular with his classmates, and aware of his 


Rosauinp ANDERSON—whose interests are chiefly domestic. She'd like to get 
married soon, but her family was on relief during the depression. 
Russet Cotsy—a manufacturer's son, who hopes this comfortable world 








WHAT KIND OF WORLD 
| DO WE WANT AT HOME! 


A Panel Discussion by High School Students 


Epwarp (acting as chairman): | took 
the liberty of calling this bunch to- 
gether, not because we need another 

anization—we’re organized to death 
already. But some of us are going to be 
in the Army next year, and all of us 
are pretty well agreed, I think, that 
we've got to give everything we have 
to the winning of this war. A lot of 

le—and not just high school stu- 
done seem to have much idea of 
what it’s all about. We talk pretty 
libly about “winning the peace.” And 
that’s all right if we know what it 
means. But most of us think it’s just 
setting up some new system of world 
government. 

Bu (always the sincere idealist): 
Well, I believe in the Federal Union 
plan. We'll never get anywhere until 
nations, including the United States, 
agree to give up some of their sovereign 
rights— 

Epwarp (hastily breaking in): May- 
be you're right. But that’s not just what 
I meant. All of us want a better world 
order, but I’ve been thinking lately 
that maybe a better world begins at 
home. 

Some things need to be done right 
here in our own country. So perhaps 
it would help us all to clear up our 
ideas of what we're fighting for, if 
we would ask ourselves this question: 
What kind of a world would I like to 
live in when the war is over? Anybody 
want to start? 

Rosauinp (wistfully): A world with- 
out worry—at least not so much worry. 

Bux (not to be squelched): A world 
of love instead of hate. 

Tom (soberly): A world where the 


color of your skin didn’t keep you from 
getting a job. 

Dorotny (ticking off her points): A 
world of order, of living conditions that 
make sense, of arrangements that have 
been studied and worked out, of— 

Russe. (almost exploding): Hold on 
a minute! This isn’t going to be one of 
those vague midnight bull sessions, I 
hope. Let’s get down to concrete facts. 
The world is out of joint—has been for 
centuries. Everybody knows that. But 
you're not going to improve it just by 
sweetness and light. What, specifically, 
are you going to change? 


What's to Be Changed? 


Epwarp (judicially): Well, the things 
we want depend pretty much on what 
kind of economic basis we have. We 
say we want President Roosevelt’s “four 
freedoms.” One of them, remember, is 
“Freedom from Want.” Let’s start there. 
A good many economists and engineers, 
working from scientific data, have con- 
cluded that in a great, rich country 
like ours it shouldn't be necessary for 
any one who is able-bodied and willing 
to work to go hungry, cold, sick-or 
without a decent roof over his head. 

RussELL: You want, in other words, 
to see poverty abolished. So do I. But 
that’s never been done in the whole his- 
tory of the world. 

But (quickly): Because no society 
has really cared enough to try. 

Dorotuy: No society Kilees has 
known how to turn out food and clothes 
and automobiles in quantities the way 
we do now. We have learned the 
technique of mass production. What we 
need now is mass distribution. 


RussELL: How 


have strong people and weak people, 
some are going to get more than others? 

Tom: Well, then, someone's got to 
see that the strong don’t get away with 
it. Seems to me that poverty would be 
abolished automatically if everyone 
had work at decent wages. Why are 
people “ill-fed, ill-housed,  ill-clad?” 
Because they haven't got the cash to 
pay the grocer, the landlord, and the 
clothing store. And why don’t they 
have the cash? Usually because they 
haven't got a job. 

ROSALIND: We certainly want a world 
in which everyone can find work. No 
more depressions and apple-sellers on 
the corner. No more walking the streets 
for jobs and finding nothing. But how 
is that going to be done? 

Epwarp (firmly): By setting up pub- 
lic works for hard times. If private in- 
dustry can’t employ everyone, then 
public industry must employ the rest. 

RussELL: But where’s all the money 
for that going to come from? Out of the 
pockets, I suppose, of those who are 
independent enough to pay their own 
way. And when you drain off their in- 
come, you kil] the goose that lays the 
golden eggs! 

Dorortny (with a critical gleam in her 
eye): Aren't public works really emerg- 
ency measures? Doesn’t industry have 
to be studied and managed by a cen- 
tral authority, and not just by individ- 
ual companies for their own interest, as 
it is now? 

RussE.u: Yes, and your planners and 
decision makers, who are they going 
to be? Not business men who know 
what they're doing, but government of- 
ficials, a lot of political bureaucrats. 

Dorotny: But Russell, what makes 
you think that government officials 
aren't as efficient as business men? They 
study just as much and they’re on a 
salary. Their thinking isn’t all mixed up 
with the idea of profits. 

RusseLt (in triumph): Ah-ah—now 
we have it! Your government of the 
future is going to gobble up all private 
industry and snuff out all individual 
initiative. It’s happening already. Once 
the government gets a look-in, there’s 
no stopping it. The New Deal starts by 
providing cheap electricity, “and the 
next thing you know it’s in the printing 
business. 


Sweden’s Middle Way 


Epwarp: I agree with you that gov- 
ernment sometimes seems to be com- 
peting with private industry rather 
than regulating it. But eventually, I 
think we will have a mixed economy 
like Sweden—government, business and 
co-operative undertakings all running 
together at the same time. But the at- 


tention of the managers in business 4 


will that prevent pov- 
erty? Don’t you see that as long as we 7 
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Classroom Activities 


News Map of the Month—pp. 2-3 


This map and its accompanying text 
are essentially review material. In these 
changing times, news develops in all 
perts of the world more quickly than 
the average intelligence can keep up 
with it. Pupils can, by studying this 
map, get a very good notion of the 
fact that this is indeed a global war; 
and the visualization of the headline 
news will help fix the facts in their 
minds. 

In order to carry this learning process 
further, calling upon student initiative 
and powers of judgment, the teacher 
may ask pupils to secure a number of 
blank outline maps of the world, on 
which they are to spot, in manner sim- 
ilar to that used here, headline news 
events as they occur. If this exercise is 
undertaken, it is suggested that teachers 
assign at the end of each week a list 
of 20 events or developments and ask 
pupils to spot on the map the 10 which 
they believe to be most important. This 
will involve pupils’ weighing the im- 
portance of the news, understanding it, 
and clinching it in memory by means 
of the map. 


War Tightens Our Belts—pp. 8-9 


The class should read carefully the 
articles under the above heading and 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(January 18-23 Issue) 


Queen Wilhelmina Points the Way 
for the End of “Imperialism” in 
the Netherlands East Indies 

World News in the Light of History: 
Colonial Policies of the Great 
Powers 

Can Small Business Survive? (Con- 
centration of War Industry in 
Large Units) 

Inside Washington: The Men Who 
Run the Government 

Builders of America: Sam Houston 
(Picture Biography) 

Aviation: Essential Parts of Planes 

Pan-Americana: Bolivia 

Semester Review Tests covering all 
issues since September 








under “Design for Buying.” Discuss the 
following questions: 

1. Why did Secretary Wickard and Di- 
rector Davis announce plans for additional 
food rationing in advance? 

2. What foods are now to be added to 
the rationed list? Why? 

8. Is there any reason for believing that 
Henderson’s resignation will mean a relax- 
ation of rationing restrictions? 

4. What is the difference between “point 
rationing” and the system we have used 
thus fart 

5. What responsibilities has the con- 
sumer to the rationing program? 

6. Why is rationing necessary? Why do 
shortages occur? (Lack of transportation 
facilities; closing or loss of markets; lack 
of workers; etc. ) 

7. Why is an all-purpose ration book de- 
sirable at this‘time? How will it be used? 


Assignment for the Class: 


List reasons why rationing of gaso- 
line, rubber, fuel oil, sugar, meat, but- 
ter, canned goods, frozen and dried 
foods, and coffee are necessary. List in 
a parallel column how individuals can 
promote proper rationing for each of 
these commodities. 

Study the information given in “De- 
sign for Buying.” Then answer the fol- 
lowing questions without referring again 
to the article: 

1. How can you secure War Ration 
Book No. 2? 

2. How does the “point system” differ 
from the “unit system”> Why is the former 
system necessary in rationing meat and 
canned goods? 

8. How will the number of points as- 
signed to a commodity be determined? 

4. How many red and blue stamps will 
be in the book 

5. If you run out of small point stamps, 
may you use large point stamps and get 
change in small point stamps? 


Inside War-Torn Italy—pp. 4-5 


Have the class read the article under 
the above heading together with “Italy’s 
Quest for Liberty” (page 6). Then se- 
lect one or more pupils to construct a 
time line on the board showing the de- 
velopment of Italian unification from 
the early 1800s down to the present. 


Members of the class should assist by 
locating dates of important items in Eu- 
ropean history textbooks. Have the class 


select what they consider are the five 
outstanding events in these years of 
Italy’s history, and justify their selec- 
tions. Next turn to map of Italy in this 
issue and have pupils locate important 
centers mentioned in these two articles. 
Then raise these questions: 


1. How do you account for Mussolini's 
long stay in power? 

2. What problems face the United Na- 
tions in any projected invasion of Italy? 

8. What do you think the attitude of 
the Allies should be towards the bombing 
of Rome? 

4. Looking at Mussolini’s career as a 
whole, from his beginnings in the 1920s 
to his present sorry state, what would you 
say was the climax, or turning-point of 
that career? 

5. Why do you suppose Germany has 
drained Italy of supplies? In what way 
may this be said to have proved short- 
sighted? 

6. What evidences of unrest and low 
morale are there in the news about Italy? 

7. How was Attorney General Biddle’s 
announcement a “propaganda blow”? 

8. Do you think a revolt in which the 
—e of fascism were preserved would 

successful? Do you think it would be 
acceptable to the Allies? 
Topic for Further Investigation: 


Construct a time line showing major 
events related to Italy’s part in World — 
War II. For information consult World 
Almanacs for 1940-42 (see index, “Eu- 
ropean War”) and The War for Free- 
dom, Scholastic Publications, New York. 
1942. 

(Continued on next page) 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


Comprehensive review tests cov 
ering the contents of all first semes- 
ter issues of WORLD WEEK will 
appear in the student editions of 
the January 18-24 issue. Teachers 
desiring to use these tests for ex 
amination purposes should take 
care that their copies of the Janu- 


ary 18 issue should not be distrib 
uted unti] they are ready to give 
the test, as the pages cannot be 


removed from the magazine with 
out injuring the other contents. An 
swers to the tests will appear in the 
Teacher Edition of the same issue 
































Who's Who--p. 7 
_ After the class has read the article 
"  omcerning Secretary Wickard, raise 
these questions: 

1. Why is the job of Secretary of Agri- 
culture 


ing so large at’ the present 


2. What are some of the specific prob- 
lems that American agriculture faces now 
and during the post-war period? 

$8. What inter-relations have the follow- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture: (a) 
the Man Power Commission;_(b) the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization; (c) Board 
of Economic Warfare; (d) Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. ( Recent 
issues of World Week have discussed each 
of these four units.) 

4. How has Secretary Wickard’s ex- 
perience particularly qualified him for his 
present position? 

5. What relation has this article to the 
one on “War Tightens Our Belt” (pages 
4 and 5)? 


City Government by Experts—p. 10 


When the class has completed the 
reading of this article, raise these ques- 
tions for discussion: 

1. Why has the war made people more 
aware of the need for good government? 

2. Show how the mayor-council system 
of city government is similar to the federal 
and state government plans. 

8. What advantages has the commission 


type of genet over the mayor-council 
type? What disadvantages does the system 
have? 


4. What difterence is there between the 
commission type of government and the 
city manager type? 

5. How does the city manager compare 
with the manager of a private business? 

6. What is necessary on the part of the 

blic to make the city manager system 
work? Would gther systems work equally 
well if the public took enough interest? 

7. How do you account for the large 
number of cities which adopted the city 
manager system in 1942? 


Forum of the Future—pp. 12-13 


The panel discussion on “What Kind 
of a World Do We Want at Home?’ 
" provides a fine means of motivating dis- 
cussion on post-war problems. Selected 
members of the class might present the 
discussion as printed in the form of a 
simulated radio broadcast or over the 
school public address system. Arrange- 
_ments should be made for an open 
forum after this presentation. The quiz 
test on the article, on page 16, should 
suggest some of the major points con 
cerning domestic aspects of post-war 
problems. Pupils should be urged to 
utilize the following reading materials: 

World Week, January 4-10, 1943: “Chart 
for Britain’s Future.” 

Fortune, December, 1942: “Three Point 

for U. S. Post War Economy.” 
@rpers, August, 1942: “Freedom to 
Produce,” by 1H. Spigelman. 


National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D. C.: bulletins on Better 
Cities and Post-War Agenda. 

R. I. Seabury: What Kind of a World 
Do You Want? (pamphlet, Friendship 
Press, New York City). 

Stuart Chase: The Road We Are Travel- 
ing, 1914-42 and Goals for America (20th 
Century Fund, New York City, 1942, $1.00 
each). 

F. Long: America’s Future (American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1942, 25c). 

M. S. Stewart: After the War? (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 73, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York City, 10c). 


Assignment for the Class: 

(1) Read carefully the panel discus- 
sion entitled “What Kind of a World 
Do We Want at Home?” and list what 
you consider the major points brought 
out. For each of these points state 
briefly what your viewpoint is. 

(2) List ten or more specific post- 
war domestic problems likely to arise 
in or near your own community. Star 
those about which action is now being 
taken. 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

A committee ot three or more pupils 
should consult the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature and compile a list 
of magazine articles available in the 
school or local library on the topic of 
domestic post-war problems. 


Aviation—p. 18 

The article on gliders is based on in 
tormation supplied by Commander Eu. 
gene F. McDonald, distinguished au- 
thority on aviation. McDonald has long 
been a prophetic advocate of mechani- 
cal progress. He was in the radio busi- 
ness as early as 1920, one of the first 
men to recognize the potentialities of 
the radio. Today he is president of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation. 

In World War I, McDonald served 
as Lieut. Commander in the United 
States Navy, and subsequently has 
made many trips all over the world. 
In 1925 he was second in command in 
the Macmillan Geographical Expedi- 
tion to the Arctic. Three years later he 
was commander of the Isle Royale Geo- 
graphical expedition. After that he fig 
ured in an attempt to find LaSalle’s lost 
ship, the Griffin. 

McDonald has tremendous taith in 
the possibilities of the glider as a new 
form of transportation for passengers 
and freight. He is not a visionary build- 
ing castles in the future, but a shrewd 
business man who is quick to recognize 
the value of a practical item that will 
heighten industrial progress and de- 
velopment. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What practical value is there in learn- 
ing to fly a glider or sail-plane? 

2. What equipment, funds and — 
zation are needed to start a local glider 
group? 


8. Is glider flight risky? 

4. Where can further information about 
forming glider groups be found? (See 
Commander McDonald’s book, Youth 
Must Fly, Harper & Brothers, 1942.) 

5. To what extent are gliders being de- 
veloped for military and commercial uses? 

6. Are good power-plane pilots neces 
sarily ah glider pilots? 

7. Will there be a post-war demand for 
trained glider pilots? 

Additional information about gliders 
is available in Education for the Air 
Age, report of study conference held at 
New York State Teachers College, State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York, 1942, pp. 52-59; and “The Gliders 
Are Coming, by A. Klemin and F. 
Sondern in Air Facts, June, 1942, and 
Readers Digest, June, 1942. See also 
current aviation periodicals. 


Builders of America—p. 11 


After the class has read the picture 
biography of Jackson, raise these ques- 
tions: 

1. What were some ot Jackson’s per- 
sonal traits? 

2. Are such traits desirable or undesir 
able in a chief executive? 

3. What groups opposed Jackson and 
why? 

4. In what ways was Jackson’s election 
a revolution? 

5. What is meant by the term “Jackso- 
nian Democracy”? 

6. What other American presidents may 
be compared with Jackson as to general 
popularity? 

Assignment for the Class: 

Make a time line of the high points 
in Jackson’s career beginning with our 
Revolution. Add concurrent events in 
American history. 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Report to the class about Jackson’s 
attack on the U. S. Bank. (See F. A. 
Ogg: The Reign of Andrew Jackson, 
chapter 9; C. Bowers, The Party Battles 
of the Jacksonian Period, chapters 8, 9, 
and 11.) 

Report on Jackson’s “Kitchen Cab- 
inet,” consulting Bowers Party Battles 
of the Jacksonian Period, chapter 6. 

Short biographies ot Andrew Jackson 
are: Morgan, Our Presidents, pp. 57-72; 
Moran, American Presidents, pp. 86- 
100; and Sparks. Men Who Made the 
Nation, chapter 9. 





Key to Victory Quiz—p. 16 


1. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 
9-a; 10-a. 

2. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 
9-T; 10-F. 
8, 10, 6, 1, 9, 4, 5, 2, 3, 7. 
1, 4, 8, § &. 
1 
1 


> 


8- 


-h; 2-b; 3-d; 4-j; 5-f. 
-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-0; 5-O; 6-O; 7-F; 
8-F; 9-F; 10-O. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 


Wemanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Discussions on women’s role in the 
war. 

Invitation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Round Table discussions of the 
classics. 

World News Today. CBS, 2:30—2:55 
p-m. Foreign correspondents report directly 
from the news fronts of the world. 

The Westinghouse Program. NBC, 
2:30—3:00 p.m. John Charles Thomas is 
starred in a new program of semi-classical 
music, starting January 10th, with Mark 
Warnouw’s orchestra, the Lynn Murray 
chorus, and John Nesbitt as narrator. 

The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. CBS, 3:00—4:30 p.m. Sym- 
phonic concerts conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, January 3 and 10; Fritz Rein- 
er, January 17 and 24; and John Barbirolli 
during February. 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
p.m. Discussions of public affairs, pre- 
sented through the cooperation of the 
American Economic Foundation. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
p-m. An official series produced by the 
War Department, to inform Americans 
about our Army and our Allies. 

Commandos. CBS, 7:00—7:30 p.m. 
Dramatizations of events in the lives of 
three typical commandos. 

Hello America. CBS, 8:00—8:30 p.m. 
A drama-music series based on Latin 
American legends and history, produced 
and directed by Orson Welles. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. Stories of science in the mak- 


ing. 
MONDAY 
Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 


a.m. The contribution of science to our 
war effort: Jan. 4, Worlds Begin; Jan. 11, 
Lost Worlds; Jan. 18, Longer Lives; Jan. 
25, “Big Fleas Have Little Fleas”; Feb. 1, 
Fighting Infections; Feb. 8, Improving 
Plants and Animals; Feb. 15, New Soil 
from Old. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 


p.m. Well-known Americans discuss indi- 


viduals who have made important con- 
tributions toward the world’s freedom. 

Keep Working, Keep Singing, Amer- 
ica, CBS, 6:30—6:45 p.m. Music and 
comment, featuring David Ross, narrator, 
and Walter Connell, tenor, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p.m. The story of American planes and 
aviators, produced by Orson Welles, and 
sponsored by the Lockheed and Vega Cor- 


poration. 





All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 
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Cavalcade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. Glimpses into our history, spon- 
sored by DuPont. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. The second term of the Inter- 
American University of the Air’s historical 
series continues, dealing with The British 
Colonies, Jan. 4 to Jan. 25; and Caste and 
Society, Feb. 1 to Feb. 22. 


TUESDAY 


Music on a Holiday—Music for Vic- 
tory. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. Historical 
music of the Americas, followed by special 
Victory music. Jan. 5, Three Kings Day in 
Puerto Rico; Jan. 12, Chilean Holiday; 
Jan. 19, Franklin’s Musical Classes; Jan. 
26, American Indian Holiday; Feb. 2, 
Ground Hog Day in the Ozarks; Feb. 9, 
Lincoln’s Birthday; Feb. 16, Washington’s 
Birthday; Feb. 23, South American Holi- 
day. 

einai Hour. BN, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
George Denny, Jr., acts as master of cere- 
monies for this official show of the High 
School Victory Corps. Produced in co- 
operation with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the U. S. Office of Education. 

It Happened in the Service. NBC, 
7:30—7:45 p.m. Dramas of the exploits 


of returning war heroes. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
A Pan-American pageant of geography 
and history. Jan. 6, Cross Currents on the 
Silver River; Jan. 18, Magellan Sails the 
Straits; Jan. 20, Drake and the Golden 
Galleon; j n. 27, Artigas, Protector of Uru- 
guay; Feb. 3, Conquest of Ecuador; Feb. 
10, Last Queen of Hawaii; Feb. 17, Uncle 
Sam Reaches Northward; Feb. 24, Polar 
Quest and Conquest. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p-m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war fronts, weekdays. 


THURSDAY 

Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American children. 
Jan. 7, Captain Kidd’s Cow, by Phil Stong; 
Jan. 14, Arabian Nights; Jan. 21, The 
Blind Colt, by Glen Rounds; Jan. 28, We 
Couldn’t Leave Dinah, by Mary Tread- 
gold; Feb. 4, The Citadel of a Hundred 
Stairways, by Alida Sims Malkus; Feb. 11, 
The Matchlock Gun, by Walter D. Ed- 
monds; Feb. 18, Lad with a Whistle, by 
Carol Ryrie Brink; Feb. 25, Cinders, by 
Katharine Gibson. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
BN, 8:30—9:30 p.m. George Denny, Jr., 
serves as moderator for discussions on cur- 
rent affairs. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Dramatizations of naval exploits. 


March of Time. NBC, 10:30—11:00 
p-m. Today’s news in the making, spon- 
sored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Frank Black, presents 


a history of American music. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Talks and student discussions on cur- 
rent events, stressing youth’s part in a na- 
tion at war. ; 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Ted Malone will present 
Scholastic Round Table contributors as 
guests on his January 15th and February 
19th programs. 

Exploring Space. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Professor William H. Barton, Jr., dis- 
cusses the planets and stars. 

Scramble. BN, 7:00—7:30 p.m. 
Stories of our fighting pilots, and exclu- 
sive air news. Fresesadt through the co 
operation of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. Rex Stout presents dramatized ver- 
sions of material gathered from CBS short- 
wave listening posts. 

Information Please. NBC, 8:30—9:00 
p.m. Clifton Fadiman quizzes John Kieran, 
Franklin P. Adams, Oscar Levant, and 
notable guests. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
a.m. Coast-to-coast activities of American 
youth helping to win the war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture discuss consumers’ problems. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. Travels through Latin America. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. 
MBS, 1:15—1:30 p.m. Dramatized 
stories of our Coast Guard. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:05— 
2:30 p.m. Professor John T. Frederick re- 
views new books, and interviews 

Spirit of °43. CBS, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
Dramatized activities of our land, sea, and 
air forces. 

Doctors at War. NBC, 5:00—5:30 
p-m. Dramatizations of medical care at 
home, in industry, and for the armed 
forces. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p.m. Lyman Bryson presides at an informal 
discussion of current affairs. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. BN, 
8:15—9:15 p.m. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony in its regular 


series of concerts. 







































































TRAINING FILMS 


AIRPLANE WELDING (2 R. Sil.) 
AIRPLANE RIVETING (2 &. Sil.) 
MAKING OF AN AIRPLANE FITTING 
(2 R. Sil) 

AIRPLANE SHEET METAL WORK (2 R. Sil.) 
Rental: $3.00 per subject 
Sale: $48.00 per subject 
AIR CURRENTS & THEORY OF 
STREAMLINING (1 R. Sd.) 

Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 | 
PRINCIPLES OF FLYING (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $36.00 
THE AUTOGIRO (1 R. Sd.) 


Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 
SPOTTING THE BOMBERS (1 R. Sd.) | 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 


CAVALCADE OF AVIATION 
From the Wright Brothers to today’s fighting 


: over Europe 
2 Reels Sd. Rental: $3.00 


HISTORY OF AVIATION (3 R. Sd.) 
sive—from the first flight in 1903 
to modern commercial flying. 

Rental $4.50 Sale: $100.00 
AIR ARMY (1 Reel Sd.) 
America’s sky armada from production line 
to performance in the air. 

Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 





TARGET FOR TONIGHT (5 R. Sd.) 

The R. A. F. in action—before, during 

and after an air raid on Germany 
Service Charge $2.50 











Five Minute 16 MM. Sound Shorts 
PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR 
(Billy Mitchell) 

SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
NIGHT HAWKS 
OUR EMPIRE IS THE AIR 
Rental: $1.00 ea. Sale: $15.00 eo 
Send for Complete Information 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-11 New York 


WHEN SPEED’S YOUR NEED 


PHONE TELEGRAMS 10 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED IN APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 


































THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 


Bothered by new words 
in war news? This —o Cc 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. It’s only——— 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
















AERODYN..MICSs, PART I, PROPER. 
TIES OF AIR — Three-quarters-reel 
sound film, demonstrating that air has 
enough mass to support certain objects, 
and proving by experiments that it also 
has weight and energy. Concludes with 
illustrations of man using the wind to 
his own advantage. Available for sale 
or rental from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
7th Ave., New York City. 


CAUCASIAN BARRIER — One-ree! 
sound film, with Carveth Wells as nar- 
rator, covering the area from Soviet 
Armenia northward along the Georgian 
Military Highway into the almost in- 
accessible land of the Khevaurs, rem- 
nants of isolated Crusader bands. Avail- 
able for sale or rental through Bell & 
Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave.., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DEFENSE REVIEW NO. 3—One-reel 
sound film, consisting of three stories: 
Riverboat, showing inland waterway 
transportation of defense products and 
raw materials; Young Eagles, showing 
air pilot training; and Food for Free- 
dom, dealing with the agricultural food 
supply of the United States and Great 
Britain. Available for rental from your 
nearest distributor, or from the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington, 
b.-<. 


EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW — 
Two-reel sound film, reviewing the col- 
lege life of a young man about to enter 
the Army, and emphasizing the contri- 
bution which the small Liberal Arts 
College can make to a nation at war. 
Available for rental through Mr. Clif- 
ford Orr, Alumni Office, Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, New York 


HENRY BROWNE, FARMER—One- 
reel sound film on the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to our war effort: Canada Lee, as 
narrator, tells the story of a Negro farm 
family growing food for freedom, and 
of their eldest son, a pilot at Tuskegee’s 
air field. Available. through the OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, or your local 
distributor. 


HOMES FOR DEFENSE—One-reel 
sound film showing how our nation is 
meeting the — of housing its war 
workers. Includes projects under way 
in all parts of the country. Available for 
sale or rental through Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


MACHINIST AND TOOLMAKER — 
One-reel sound film, explaining the five 
ways of machining metals; employing 
the engine lathe, drill press, milling 
machine, planer, and grinder. The im- 
portance of using -measuring devices 
and of reading blueprints is stressed. 
Available for sale through Vocational 


New 16mm Films 







Guidance Films, Old. Colony Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa, or for renta] throug 
state film libraries. 


NURSING—One-reel sound film on 
the qualifications and requirements of 
nurses. Types of nursing service sur- 
veyed include hospitals, schools, visit- 
ing and public health nursing, industrial 
nursing, pediatrics, therapy, and execu- 
tive hospital positions. Available for 
sale through Vocational Guidance 
Films, or for rental through state film 
libraries. 


SIEGE—One-reel sound film, giving 
an uncensored account of the siege and 
fall of Warsaw, with close-up shots of 
Polish citizens as they faced destruction 
and ruin. Available for rental from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL SEEING— 
One-and-one-half reel sound film in 
color, dealing with the reduction of in- 
dustrial accidents by the correct use of 
light and color in shops, and explaining 
how danger spots in various types of 
machinery are painted in contrasting 
colors to make them stand out. Avail- 
able for sale or rental through DuPont 


(Concluded on page 6-T) 











Approved 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 
FILMS 


— for Auditorium Showings — 


YOUTH “:* WINGS 





"reduced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Phila. 
endorsed dnd approved by 
NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASS’N 
Used by representetives of 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADM’‘N 


In the educetiona: conventions held te formulate 
plans for Aviation Education in the secondary school: 











For Classroom Use 
YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 
METHODS OF FLIGHT 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 
OF PLANES 
AERODYNAMICS 
PART 1 — PROPERTIES OF AIR 
PART 2 —LIFT 
PART 3— AIR RESISTANCE AND 
STREAMLINING 


1 Reel 
2 Reels 


1 Reel 


1 Reel 
1 Reel 


1 Reel 


Write for descriptive folder 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 - 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 















He Atlaibe deatwicns hE 


1942 $82 1943 


Essay, Story and Poetry Contests for High 
School and Private School Students 











a for the Best Essay 
$25 ..... for the Best Story 
$25 ..... for the Best Poem 


The contests are open to all high school and private school students enrolled on 
the Atlantic classroom list as using regular classroom subscriptions to the Atlantic 
in any course during any part of the 1942-1943 school year. Send for circular. 


CLOSING DATE — April 8, 1943 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 














The Atlantic quotes special classroom rates on ten or more classroom subscriptions 
(instructors’ desk copies free), and pays a commission to the class funds of student 
subscribers. Send for circular. 


i ee eke 3.0 Bae ae Oe ee $1.25 
i 4 a. bbe wcda cc ee ©. SHINS «..00 cess ees » ae 
es ee wee 85¢ es owcaweene $1.90 


Classroom subscription copies may be mailed in bulk to the instructor for distribution in 
class, or directly to the individual students. There is no distinction in price. Classroom 
orders must be sent by the instructor directly to the Atlantic. 





THE ATLANTIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















“Much can be accomplished in The Atlantic presents .... 

developing intelligent reading for the 1942-1948 school 
by th the Atlantic. 

Because Se p, p sarge year a new reading plan by Mr. W. W. Taylor, Head of 
present its articles in ‘bouillon the English Department, Harvard School, North Holly- 
cube’ form, and because its wood, California. The plan for “Improved Reading with 
wage Pt — | .? the Atlantic” is prepared especially for instructors usin 
erst Rccophtoel, ries oa fae wh the Atlantic in high school classes in English, and shoul 
use it have at their disposal be used in conjunction with the valuable Atlantic Study 
just the type of material that Plans written by teachers who use the Atlantic in class 
will help any student become a for teachers who use the Atlantic in class. ( No one teacher 
better reader.”—W. W. Taylor, it th ne plan.) 

Harvard School, North Holly- writes more than one pian. 
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RADIO INTO YOU! 


WITH SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 
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The editors of SCHOLASTIC, the American High School Weekly, have prepared this 
series of Radio plays for use in high school classes, clubs, assembly programs and 
broadcasts. The plays are 15 minutes long and can be produced after brief rehearsal 
without memorizing and with only one stage “prop’—a microphone behind a curtain. 
They appeal to both ‘teen age and adult audiences. No royalties. 


25¢ EACH ®@ ADDITIONAL CopiEs 15¢ EACH 


(Please order by number) 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 


- OLIVER BEAN—Making o screen test (1 woman, 3 men) 

PYRAMUS AND THISBE—Comic interlude in Midsummer Night's Dream (1 woman, 7 men) 
TAMING OF THE SHREW—Condensed version (2 women, 8 } men) 

|. MIRACLE IN LOUISIANA—Founding of Free 

. HAYIM SALOMON—Financing the American Revolution (14 men, 1 woman) 
THE PRICE WE PAY—The need for safety in the home (11 men, 4 women) 
- SIR ROBIN OF LOCKSLEY—Adventures of Robin Hood (13 men, 1 woman, others) 

THE DESERT BLOOMS—Growing wheat in Kansas (2 men, 5 women, others) 

. SECRET WEAPON—Democracy’s defense against dictatorship (10 men, 7 women, others) 

NOT FOR LADIES—Bronte wong! -_ novels on masculine pen names (3 men, 2 women) 

- RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT—Young Edgar Allen Poe wins magazine contest (3 men, 3 women) 

. THE PEN IS MIGHTIER—The ~h.. -of inst Boss Tweed (6 men, 1 woman) 

. DUSKY SINGING—A Stephen Foster play with spirituals and Foster songs (3 men, 2 women) 
6. MARK TWAIN DIGS FOR GOLD—Mark Twain lands his first newspaper job (4 men) 

- LELAND STANFORD AND THE JUMPING HORSE—Invention of movie camera (6 men, 1 woman) 
. SEARCH FOR SLEEP—Dr. Wm. Morton discovers ether (3 men, 1 woman) 

. VIENNESE SERENADE—Franz Shubert? serenades a lady (7 men, 1 woman, mixed chorus) 

20. PETTICOAT BRIGADE—Susan Anthony and the women’s suffrage campaign (2 women, 4 men) 
. FIRST SPARK—A schoolboy fires the shot that starts the World War | (5 men, 3 women) 

THE STATE VS. JOE MILLER—Student drives car recklessly and pays (3 men, 2 women) 

. MR. ELLIOTT’S CRAZY NOTION—Comic incident from history of automobile (4 men, 3 women) 
25. SIXTEEN—High school girl suddenly discovers love (2 men, 2 women) 


NOTE: Figures in the parenthesis represent the number of characters in each play. An announcer 
is also required for each play 


HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


A 64-page handbook giving practical step by step directions fer suceessful school broadcasts. 
have been sold at 50¢ @ copy. 


NOW REDUCED TO—25¢ EACH 10 OR MORE ONLY 20c EACH 


TWO BARGAIN COMBINATIONS THAT SAVE YOU MONEY 


All 25 plays in a looseleaf binder (Would cost $6.25 if purchased separately) ..... 
Handbook and any four plays (Vou save 256)................ccccccccccssesssesssessseseeneneesennenssenees $1.00 


, 3 men) 
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eee eee ee eee SE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON «e222222228==~ 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS— 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohic. 

Enclosed is my money order or check for $_____. Please send me: 

copies Play No. 
copies Play No. copies Play No. 
copies HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 
Complete set of 25 Radio Plays in Looseleaf binder 
Radice Handibook and these 4 Plays: Nos. 
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copies Play No. 


















































Send cash with order please. 


SCHOLASTIC oe teacher-subscribers who have ange wes orders for SCHOLAS- 

TIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have their orders added to their 
bill for — Please check: | subscribe to (] SCHOLASTIC (] WORLD WEEK [] JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 








16 mm Films 
(concluded) 


Company, Motion Picture 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


UNFINISHED RAINBOWS — Three. 
and-a-half-reel sound film in color, trae. 
ing the history of aluminum and de- 
scribing its isolation and conversion to 
practical uses. Available from Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., 4925 Cadieux 
Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


WAR IN THE DESERT — One-reel 
sound film, telling the story of Italy's 
domination of Libya, and showing bat~ 
tle scenes of Sir Wavell’s troops at Sidi- 
Barrani, Bardia, and Tobruk. Commen- 
tary by Quentin Reynolds. Available 
through Teaching Film Custodians, 25 
W. 43 St., New York City. 


WARTIME FARMING IN THE CORN. 
BELT—One-reel sound film tracing the 
growth and importance of the cornbelt 
region. in American agriculture, and 
stressing the role of soil conservation in 
providing the enormous quantities of 
food and fibre for our war effort. Avail- 
able upon payment of transportation 
charges through the Motion Picture Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

YOU’RE ON YOUR OWN—Three- 
reel sound film on home nursing, espe- 
cially prepared for use as a teaching 
aid in conjunction with the textbook, 
Red Cross Home Nursing. It emphasizes 
the importance of doctor’s orders, and 
stresses the use of common materials 
found in every home. Particular atten- 
tion is giv en to the care of patients with 
communicable diseases. Available 
through your local Red Cross chapter. 


AIR ARMY—One-reel sound film fol- 
lowing our planes from production on 
the assembly line to actual flight. Avail- 
able for rental through Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City. 

THE FIGHTING FRENCH NAVY— 
One reel sound film dealing with the 
Frenchmen who left Nazi dominated 
France to fight on the side of the United 
Nations. Available for sale or rental 
through Brandon Films, Inc. 


Bureau, 








THE STORY OF COTTON 


Teachers wil! find the free pam- 
phlet issued es Cluett, Peabody & 
Company useful for the classroom 
library table. It pictures how cotton 
is made into cloth, contains a cot- 
ton map of the United States, and 
sample swatches of twelve different 
kinds of cotton fabrics. Send a card 
asking for ““The Story of Cotton” to 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 10 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Finding Your Way in Life is a selection 
of essays on such topics as personality, 
social philosophy, education, reading, 
recreation, friendship, manners, vocational 
opportunities, character, etc. The book con- 
tains contributions from Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Harry D. Kitson, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Emily Post, and many other writers and 


‘educators. It is edited by Dr. Sidney A. 


Weston. As supplementary on for 
young people or a handbook in guidance, 
the book should prove valuable. (Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, $1.50.) 
° oO o 

Guide for the Study of American Social 
Problems (Columbia University Press, 
$1.00) is a compilation of explanatory es- 
says on such problems as the community, 
woman’s status and opportunity, education, 
civil liberties, the future of the Negro, or- 
ganized labor, the farmer, housing, the 
consumer, security, youth, and national 
unity. Compiled for the American Social 
Problems Study Committee, the book con- 
tains a foreword by Harry J. Carman, an 


introduction by Margaret Mead, and an‘ 


extensive bibliography, useful to high 
school problems classes and to all interested 
in making democracy work. 

oO o o 

The Brookings Institution, Washington, 

D.C., has published a pamphlet (No. 45, 
price 25c) entitled Is There Enough Man- 
power?, by Harold W. Metz. It discusses 
the estimated national product available 
for war purposes, 1942-45, methods of in- 
creasing manpower, potential production 
per man year, requirements of armed 
lorces, foreign experiences with manpower 
problems, relation to the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram and supply of shipping. 

o o o 


Michael Straight, an editor and Wash- 
ington correspondent of The New Repub- 
lic, has written a hard-hitting book titled 
Make This the Last War (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., $3.00). In it Mr. Straight presents 
the facts concerning how far faa toward 
world liberation we actually are, and how 
much farther we must go. He discusses the 
international structures of cooperation 
among the United Nations forced on us by 
the war, and shows how they must be used 
to win the war and achieve world order. 
The subtitle of the book, “The Future of 
the United Nations,” suggests its nature. 

oO 


The Oxford Book Company, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, is publishing an 
inexpensive series of books under compe- 
tent authorship on the governments of each 
of the forty-eight states. The first two vol- 
umes in this series are: New York: the 
State and its Government, by W. Seward 
Salisbury, Ph.D., and New Jersey: the State 
and its Government, by Leonard B. Irwin, 
Ph.D. They cover the Coitmiajs of the state, 


© tts legislative, judicial, and administrative 
= 


es, county and municipal systems, 
other important departments. List 







price of each of these paper-bound vol- 
umes is 48c. 
* ¢ 
Parliamentary Law Dramatized in 
Twelve Lessons is the title of a volume by 
Dr. F. M. Gregg of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. Recognizing the importance of 
parliamentary procedure to all citizens of 
a democracy, Dr. Gregg has presented a 
method of studying it through dramatiza- 
tion. Valuable for use in clubs or classes, 
the book is interesting and understandable. 
(The Personality Press, University Place, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 50c: ) 
o ° ° 


Bulletin No. 18 of the National Council 
for the Social Studies is Paying for the 
War, by Chester D. Babcock, Eber Jeffery, 
and Archie W. TroeJstrup. This resource 
unit for teachers of the social studies is 
divided into two parts. In part one, the 
task before us is analyzed, sala of the 
past studied, and the problem factually 
approached. In part two, teaching aids are 
considered, including suggested activities, 
questions, tests, and a list of films, radio 
programs, books, pamphlets and magazines 
on the subject. (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 30c.) 

* 6.3 o 


The Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, has published a man- 
ual for leaders and supervisors of N-Y and 
Gra-Y Clubs. It is called “Y” Boys’ Clubs 
in Neighborhood and School and deals with 
the needs and organization problems of 


grade school boys. Price, 50c. 
. ° ° 


A new eries of objective tests on fire 
safety is issued by New York University. 
Tests cover grades four to eight, high 
school and adults, and civilian defense of- 
ficers. The tests for school children are 
adapted for use in units of study. Sample 
set on request from the Center for Safet 
Education, New York University, 8 Fif 
Avenue, Ne. York City. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


() Please continue my present shipments in the new term which starts in February. 
(C) Effective with the first February number please send me 


* 1 reserve the right to adjust this order after receiving the first two issues in February j 


Headline Books, a series published t 
the Foreign Association, 2 E. sah 
Street, New York City, has released Mexico, 
the M of a Nation, by Hubert Her- 
ring. This offers a new un 
and appreciation of our next door 
bors. Di the history, people, politics, 
religion, agriculture, mining, foreign policy, 
and future of Mexico. With a list of sug- 
gested reading. (25c). 

o o eo 


Univer: Debaters’ Annual, 1941-42, 
edited by Edith M. Phelps (H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York) gives speeches from 
American college debates on such subjects 
as federal incorporation of labor unions, a 
league of nations, military training, a fed- 
eration of democracies, a federal sales tax, _ 
compulsory savings, post-war reconstruc- — 
tion, western hemisphere solidarity, etc. 

° o oO 


The Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. issued a pamphlet called The 
Support of Education in Wartime. Topics: 
What can education do to help win the 
war? Can sufficient manpower and re- 
sources be allotted under wartime condi- 
tions to maintain schools at high efficiency? 
Bulletins may be secured from NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price 10c. 

















































o ° © 


The Curriculum of Democratic Educa- 
tion, by Charles C. Peters, is a text in which 
the author sets forth a theory oS education 
and of the place of the school in a demo- 
cratic society, and describes a curriculum in 
accord with the theory. Illustrated with 
more than 100 brief descriptions of actual 
classroom activities. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, $2.75.) 

° o a 

Our Children Face War, by Anna M. 
Wolf (Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.00), 
is a book which attempts to answer some 

roblems that parents of younger children 
es in these times. Shows how child mor- 
ale depends on parent morale; how chil- 
dren may ‘be expected to behave under 
conditions of anxiety, danger, or a 
and how best they may be helped to take 
their place in the national emergency. 


Reading list. 
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This 
TRANSPORTATION 
NUMBER 
will contain these 
Special Features 


FROM OX-CART TO*STRATOSPHERE: 

A telescoped history of transportation with 
important oe eae of inventions that have 
dwarfed the globe. 

HUNDREDS OF BILLIONS OF TONS: 

What Must be Moved to Where and How 
Fast—charts and graphs portraying the War- 
time Job of Transportation. 

THE O D T: ? 

Its purpose and how it functions. 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AND THE WAR: 
Lessons learned in World War | put to Good 
Use in World War I!; how more freight is 
being moved with fewer cars and loco- 
motives. 

HOT CARGO VIA MOTOR TRUCK: 

The ial functions of MOTOR TRUCKS and 
BUSSES in Wartime on both the Home and 
ing 

CONVOYS: 

How Merchant and War Ships Carry Men 
and Supplies for Big Overseas PUSH. 

NOT SO SLOW AS YOU THINK: 

Tremendous Volume of Freight moves over 
inland Waterways; Lakes and Rivers big 
factors in location plants needing heavy 
raw materials. 

— THERE ~ ange - a in al 

Fighting Men Around the Wor! 
by iePRin TRANSPORT. 

SHORT-CIRCUITING SUBMARINES: 

Pipe Lines avoid submarine menace and re- 
lease tankers and tank cars for other jobs; 
map of pipe lines. 

FOOD FOR IRON HORSES & FLYING FORTRESSES: 
Stomachs to vg her with Coal and oil Far Bigger 
problem than food for Fighting Men. 

GETTING WAR WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS: 
Rubber and Gas Shortage Complicates Local 
T ion. 





AN EXTRA DIVIDEND for every 
student subscriber. 

AN EXTRA VALUE your students 

and their parents will enjoy. 





SCHOLASTIC—ror Grades 10-11-12 




















EN eae 
af A GLOBAL WAR 
A Special Unit 
On Wartime 
Transportation 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


For Every Student in Your Class 
in the March 22 Issue of ..... 


SCHOLASTIC *« WORLD WEEK « JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THE BIGGEST MOVING JOB IN HISTORY—transporting a global 
war is one of the major wartime problems on which very little co-related 
data is available in a form which is usable in the classroom. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK— 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, in a special number on Wartime Transporta- 
tion, will dramatize this gigantic operation. Each student subscriber will 
get a complete additional unit—a large issue with extra pages contain- 
ing a complete collection of usable classroom material for social studies, 
English and composition classes and for home reading. Note the com- 
prehensive coverage of the subject in the table of contents at the left. 


TO MAKE CERTAIN each of your students will get this special War- 
time Transportation Unit, mail the reply card atttached to this copy of 
the magazine (on which we pay the postage) or use the order coupon 
on page 7T. Reserve your February trial copies now—today. 















Place Your Order NOW for the February Term 


You May Revise Your Order After Sec- 
ond Semester Classes Have Assembled 


Use the Reply Card Attached or Coupon on Page 7-T 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


WORLD WEEK —for Grades 8-9-10 JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—For Grades 6-7-8 a 
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n government has got to be concen- 
ted in the future not so much on 
uction, which we do well, but on 


= consumption, which we do badly. We 
@ just can’t go back to the good old days 


when dairies dumped the milk they 
couldn’t sell into the river, while chil- 
dren were starving. 

But (slowly): If we really want a 
better world, it seems to me we must 
be ready to give up something for it. 
People will have to give up doing as 
they like with their own businesses so 
that more people can have the things 
they need. We may never have big 
profits or fat years, but ‘if we have se- 
curity, what does it matter? 

RosaLinp (dreamily): All I want is 
five rooms and a bath, a modem 
kitchen— 

Epwarp (in his role of chairman): 
Now don’t let’s center this discussion 
too much on ourselves. Rosalind is in- 
terested in what is known as shelter. 
People’s other basic needs are food, 
health and clothing. In a good world 
everyone would have a fair share of 
them all. 

RussELL: But good heavens, man— 


you'll pauperize people that way. You. 


can’t give them food and clothes and 


free doctor’s care! 


Taxes from and for the People 


Dorotny (sure of herself): Why not? 
In the same way that education is be- 
ing given you today! We collect taxes 
from the people and spend them on 
educating the people. Does that pauper- 
ize us? A hundred years ago lots of 
people objected to tax-supported public 
schools, but free education won out. 
The Beveridge Plan in England, which 
we discussed last week, aims to estab- 
lish a national minimum standard of 
living for every citizen. 

Tom: The country is building houses 
as well as schools. I live in a model 
housing development for Negroes. Our 
home isn’t given to us. We pay rent. 
But we have air and sunshine~“for our 
money. You should see some of the 
places where some of my friends have 
to live. 

RussEL.: Well, O.K. But what about 
food? Surely a workman can buy 
enough food for his family out of his 
fat wartime earnings. 

RosaLinp (practically): I suppose that 
depends on the size of his family. If 
his wife reads the papers she can find 
the best things to as for her money. 
But all the foods you should have, 
with vitamins in them, cost a terrible 


Bri: You’ve heard about the Food 
Stamp Plan. The grocers seem to like 
it. But even when everyone is em- 


B red and nobody’s on relief, I be- 


e there'll still b~ people who will 


© need more food than they can afford. 
























eta 


Well, I say let them have it! Your fam- 
ily gives away baskets of food or money 
for it, Russell—they’re very charitable 
people—but I'd rather pay more taxes 
and feel I was giving out food where it 
was needed all year round. 

RussELL: Good gosh, you're piling 
up the tax bill! Don’t = care what 
happens to the — 

Dorotruy (thinking out loud): It 
costs the government a lot to support 
people in hospitals and _ institutions 
when they get t.b. from the dumps 
they live in, and mental breakdowns 
trying to feed their families, and com- 
mit crimes when they're desperate 
Well, those bills will get smaller. 

RussELL: What in the dickens will 
people have to work for if they get 
everything so easily? 


Motive for Work 


RosaLinp: Probably they will work 
for more of everything. They'll just be 
getting something, not very much—just 
a bare minimum. They'll try to get on 
in the world so they can get a car, for 
instance, or a house with one more 
room. 

Tom: But there’s lots of people can’t 
get on in the world. They stay in one 
unskilled occupation, and they are sat- 
isfied and needed there. But if they're 
needed, why shouldn't they be re- 
spected and helped to have a decent 
life? 

Bu: That’s what I say: Is it Chris- 
trian to let people get down and out? 
We're always trying to save their souls 
and bodies when it’s too late. 

Epwarp (patiently): The other basic 
needs are health and clothing. 

Tom: Clothing—that means shoes for 
school children. Q 

Dororny: It means material that will 
wear, tested and labeled—wide hems, 
seams that don’t ravel. 

Russett: As for health—that’s a 


Wendell Willkie addressing the New York Herald-Tribune Forum 






Photo by A. F. Sosia 


pretty tangle for you planners! I sup- 
pose you're for sociailized medicine, 
Ed? 

Epwarp: Yes and no. We still have 
private schools and I think we'll al- 
ways have private doctors. But we have 
a middle way in the cooperative group 
plans. My family, for instance, belongs 
to the Associated Hospital Service. By 
paying $24 a year, we've been able to 
meet hospital expenses on two major 
operations. But it doesn’t cover doctor's 
bills. There are some cooperative 
groups, though, that include every- 
thing, even the dentist. And wh 
shouldn’t every family belong to oul 
a group? 

Dorotny: As a matter of fact, health 
insurance may be made compulsory. 

Russet (derisively): So you're 
going to legislate us into being healthy! 

Dorotny: I know how you feel, 
Russ. I haté to think of there havin 
to be laws about everything. But sick 
people are a menace to everybody. 

Epwarp (glancing at the watch): 
We all seem to be agreed, at any rate, 
that the world we want to live in will 
provide, in the words of the President, 
a “healthy peacetime life for everyone!” 
How were going to pet it is another 
story. I think myself, that one way is to . 
feel ourselves part of the job, and for 
that reason I hope we can find time to 
get together again before too long. 

Brut (earnestly): Just a moment! 
I've got to get one thing more off my 
chest. We’ve got to remember that it's 
a good life we want for le, not j 
a Sen comfortable life. We walt phe 
free from worry and healthier, so that 
we have time and energy to be better 
aE ~ agg enerous, tolerant, un- 

erstanding. Unless we are, our fine 
world won't last five minutes! 

Epwarp (smiling in acquiescence): 
Amendment accepted. Meeting ad- 
journed. 



































A 20-year-old Frenchman with a .25 
calibre revolver has ended the discus- 
sion over the trustworthiness of Ad- 
miral Jean Francois Darlan, leader of 
French Africa. The 61-year-old Admiral 
was shot and killed in the High Commis- 
sariat of Algiers on Christmas Eve. 

General Henri Honoré Giraud was 
elected High Commissioner of French 
Africa and Commander in Chief of the 
French armed forces in Darlan’s place. 
Six feet three inches tall, the hero of 
much bitter fighting and of two war- 
time escapes from Cerman prison 
camps, General Giraud is a ve regen 
figure in the French army. In his first 
order of the day he stated: “I ask all to 
stand united behind me to assure the 
support of our Allies and the success of 
our armies. Only one thing counts: 
France and her empire. There is but 
one aim: Victory.” 

It might not prove as simple as that. 
The United States had recognized Ad- 
miral Darlan as the leader of French 
Africa because some of the French gen- 
erals would not accept Giraud. Would 
the General be able now to win the 
support of all Frenchmen? 
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Russians Push Ahead 


All through the summer and autumn 
the Russian armies retreated. In No- 
vember they stopped the German ad- 
vance, then began to push the Nazis 
back. By the ee of the new year 
their drive had gained momentum. 

They were moving ahead on four sec- 
tors. The main drive was in the great 
bend of the Don, where the river 
reaches eastward to within 40 miles of 
the Volga. They were moving toward 
Kharkov and Rostov (see map). 

The capture of Rostov would cut off 
a million German soldiers fighting 
around Stalingrad and in the foothills of 
the Caucasus. The Russians were ad- 
vancing in both those regions, too. 
house 4 house, street by street, they 
were clearing the Nazis out of Stalin- 
grad. The German spearhead which had 
reached Nalchik in the Caucasus was 
being driven back. 


lap by H. (©. Detie. Copyright 1943 by Field Puntics 
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African Pincers 






The Allied pincers was slowly closing 
on Tunisia. The British Eighth Amp” 
had passed Sirte in its pursuit of 
shal Rommel, who was evidently trying” 
to get the remains of his — a } 
Tunisia to bolster up the Axis defend 
ers of Tunis and Bizerte. Advance eq vid 
umns of the Allied forces massing weg tha 
of the Axis positions were coming 






grips with the enemy. To the south, o% 4 
French army drove toward the Medb® wit 
terranean, trying to cut Rommel’s ling ihe 
of retreat. 7 
the 

. me! 
Axis Disagreements - 
cou 

The days when Axis leaders met with gall 

a flourish of trumpets and the flash ¢ rati 
cameras to exchange congratulations ple: 
are over. All the news that has leaked I 
out of the latest conference between the 


Hitler, Ciano and Laval indicates that by 
















the meeting was given over to disagree. forc 
ments and disputes. The chief argu to : 
ment was over the relative importance Eas 
of the fighting fronts. The Germans fror 
proclaimed that the war will be de / 
cided in Russia, and that is where they dou 
are making their greatest effort. The ple 
Italians, threatened with invasion from of 

North Africa, insisted that the Meditere egg 
ranean is the most important front mo. 
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Mexican Trade Pact 


Mexico and the United States hay 
signed a new trade agreement. It is @ 
pected to speed the war efforts of tf 
two countries by making easier the 
change of products between them. 

The agreement provides for tariff t 
ductions on many items which enteg 
into Mexican-United States trade. In thea 
case of other items, the two countrieliim 
agree not to raise present tariffs. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the pact removes quota restrictie 
on imports of Mexican oil into # 
United States, and reduces the tariff 
such oil by 50 per cent. This does aw 
with heavy restrictions on Mexican ¢ 
imports. These have been in effect sing 
the Mexican government expropriaté 
the properties of United States oil com 
panies. 4 



























































Map shows battlelines on Russ t 
front. Shaded area is held by 
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‘motorists in 17 Eastern states awoke 


Shortages Pinch U. S. 


We have been hearing much of pros- 
pective shortages. Only now, as we 
enter the second year of the war, is the 
pinch really beginning to be felt. 

It came first in oil. Seven million 


one morning in late December to find 
that the Office of Price Administration 
had stopped all sales of gas to holders 
of A, B and C ration books. Only those 
with T coupons (for commercial vehi- 
cles) could replenish empty tanks. 

The next day the ban was lifted. But 
the value of B and C coupons (supple- 
mentary rations) was reduced from 
four gallons to three. Holders of A 
coupons could stil] get their usual three 
gallons. But there were hints that this 
ration might have to be reduced or that 
pleasure driving might be forbidden. 

President Roosevelt explained that 
the gasoline drought had been caused 
by emergency orders from the Allied 
forces in North Africa. It was quicker 
to ship gas to Africa direct from the 
East Coast than to send it all the way 
from the Texas fields. 

Americans were still, and would no 
doubt continue to be, the best-fed peo- 
ple in the world. But even in this fond 
of abundance the shortages of meat, 
eggs, butter and milk were growing 
more serious. 
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Who Laughs Last 


oa 


Steel Sefs Record 


“Steel is the backbone of war,” de- 
clared War Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson in a recent report. “And we 
are now producing it in the shapes and 
types to beat the Axis. Both industry 
and the steel division of WPB can 
justly be proud of the record to date.’ 

The United States is already pro 
ducing more steel than the Axis coun- 
tries, the report showed, and by the 


to be near a production rate’ twice that 


mated production of 50 to 55 million 


ingot tons of steel] a year. This country | 


is now producing more than 89 million 
tons annually. By next summer this will 
be up to 97 million tons. 


duction, Mr. Nelson warned, there will 
not be enough for non-essential civilian 
uses. 


Nevada Divorces 0.K. 


Nevada divorces must be recognized 
by other states, the Supreme Court has 
ruled in a six-to-two Suchen. Justices 
Jackson and Murphy dissented. 

The decision was based upon the 
provision in the Constitution that “full 
faith and credit shall be given in every 
state to the public acts, records and 
judicial proceedings of every other 
state.” 

The case decided was an appeal 
from a ruling of the North Carctina 
Supreme Court. That court had upheld 
a conviction of bigamy against a man 
and woman who had married after 
each of them previously had been 
divorced in Nevada. 

The Supreme Court’s majority opin- 
ion declared that “our own views as to 
the marriage institution and the ave- 
nues of escape which some states have 
created are immaterial. It is a consti- 
tution which we are expounding—a 
constitution which in no small measure 
brings separate sovereign states into an 
integrated whole through the medium 
of the full faith and credit clause.” 

The decision, said Justice Jackson's 
dissent, in effect “repeals the divorce 
laws of all the states and substitutes the 
law of Nevada” in the case of all mar- 
riages where one of the parties can 
afford a short trip to Nev 


















Press Assn. 


| General -Henri Giraud strolling with 


| Nazi offi in Ge rison camp, 
middle of 1943 our mills are expected | ee ee ee ee P 


May, 1940. He later made spectacu- 


| lar escape to France, then to Africe 
of Germany, Italy and Japan combined. | 


The three Axis nations have an esti- | 


Buy Now, Get Later 


The OPA is proposing a “buy-in- 
advance” plan for installment selling of 


I ite of the i ee | durable items like automobiles, pianos, 
ee en Sees on eee pee | refrigerators and heating equipment. 


Under this plan, customers would 
“purchase” any of these items in the 
usual way, either for cash or by paying 
installments, receiving the goods after 
the war. ; 

This plan would accomplish three 
good results. (1) It would give the 
Government money with which to buy 
war materials. (2) It would draw out 
of circulation about $6 million of extra 
—— power. (8) It would keep 


salesmen busy. 


WLB Rules on Cities. 


The War Labor Board cannot act in 
disputes between pp: eg and 
their employes. This would be “a clear 
invasion of the sovereign a ge of the 
political subdivisions of local state gov- 
ernment.” It was for this reason that 
the WLB refused to review a 
between the City of New York and 
New York Transit workers. “ 

Government employes have no right 
to strike, said a statement by Wayne 
L. Morse of the WLB. It does not fol- 
low that they are without the age 
organize and participate in a li 
form of collective bargaining with gov- 
ernment.” He criticized the attitude of 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York. Much 
of the responsibility for unrest 
city workers, he added, “can be 
squarely at the door of those few ad- 
ministrative officials of government 


who . . . have taken a very uncom- 
promising and unenlightened  atti- 
tude.” 


























VICTORY QUIZ #-": 


“Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of | 








Test your 


\7 / \fl fp) 
NBA 





World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 WAR TIGHTENS ON BELTS 


_ Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of 
the following. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. The nation’s Food Administrator is: (a) J. F. Byrnes; (b) 

- Claude R. Wickard; (c) Elmer Davis. 

2. og our armed forces and our allies will need: (a) 
nearly (b) one-fourth; (c) 80 per cent of our production 
of fruits and vegetables. o , 

8. The most important reason for Price Administrator Hender- 
son's resignation was (a) health; (b) political pressure; (c) to 
enter private business. 

4. A new system of price control will set ceilings based on 
(a) March, 1942, levels; (b) store-to-store prices; (c) community 


5. Henderson’s successor, Prentiss Brown, has been (a) a Rep- 
’ fesentative; (b) a Senator; (c) assistant chief of the OPM. 
6. The OPA’s 60-hour ban on gasoline sales on the East Coast 
was made necessary mainly by: (a) need for gas in North 
“Africa; (b) pre-Christmas buying rush for gas; (c) a railroad 
wreck which tied up gas shipments to the East Coast. 
7. Price enforcement in the past has been done by (a) the 
housewives; (b) the police; (c) OPA agents. 
8. OPA ceilings have saved consumers (a) $6,000,000; (b) 
$60,000,000; (c) $6,000,000,000 by holding prices down. 
9. Henderson was (a) unpopular; (b) popular; (c) coopera- 
tive; with the farm bloc in Congress. 
10. War Ration Book No 2 will serve to ration processed 
foods on a: (a) “point rationing” system; (b) unit system; (c) 
~ “first come, first served” basis 


Score..aa 


2 INSIDE WAR-TORN ITALY 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. (Each right answer counts.2. Total 20.) 


1. T F Most ot the Italian people are intensely warlike 
2. T F Mussolini rose to power in the early 1920s 


8. T F Italy conquered Ethiopia in 1936 
. 4. T F Most Italian industry is concentrated in the region 
near Naples. 
5. T F In general most Italians approved of Mussolini’s at- 
tempts to secure an Italian empire by conquest. 
6..T F Mussolini resisted Franco's rise to power in Spain. 
7. T F Italy was not ready for a large scale war in the spring 
ot 1940. 
’ 8. T F Thousands ot Italian laborers are working in Germany. 
9. T F Anti-German feeling runs high among Italy’s people. 
10. T F A revolt in Italy is likely to occur soon 


Score—..._ 


3 ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT 


Match the items in the column at the lett with the iden- 
tifying phrases given at the right by placing correct numbers 
in parentheses. (Each right answer counts 2, Total 20.) 


1. Cavour ( ) philosopher of Italian liberty 

2. Triple Alliance ( ) large Italian island 

3. Risorgimento ( ) seaport in northwest Italy 

4. Taranto ( ) statesman of unification 

5. Garibaldi ( ) industrial city in northern Italy 
6. Genoa ( ) important harbor in ‘southern Italy 
7. Count Sforza 4 


leader of Italy’s “red shirts” 


The News Magazine A 4 Youth. Published be Olastic tion. M. R. Robinson, President; Kenneth M. 
rank Managing Editor. Eric Berger, Editor "wort Week Prank Latham and 
80c a school year each {32 iseues) or “0c semester each (16 issues); 
at ae inet 


Dayton. Ohio FR. DP VMathew= 


ing! 
ation Manager editorial @ Advertising Offices. 


8. Mazzini ( ) joined by Italy before World War I 
9. Milan ( ) 19th century Italian nationalism 
10. Sardinia ( ) leader of “Free Italians” 


Score—— 


a BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Arrange the following events in correct time order by re- : 
arranging numbers. (Each right answer counts, 2. Total, 10.)- 


1. Andrew Jackson serves in the army during the American 
Revolution. 

2. Jackson toasts the Union at Jefterson birthday dinner. in 
defiance of Vice-President Calhoun. 

3. Jackson is victorious over British at New Orleans. 

4. Jackson forces rebellious troops to remain in Creek Indian 
War. 

5. Hayne argues for states’ rights. 

Score——_ 


5 AVIATION 


Fill the blanks in the tollowing sentences with the letters 
representing the correct words from those given in paren- 
theses. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 


1. The “new” weapon which the Germans used against Crete 
ss 

2. A glider has no ——_____ 

8. The commonest type of rising current is the 
current. 

4. A glider pre-flight test has been developed and used ex- 
tensively by the —______. 

5. In the future gliders towed behind transport planes may 
ey Tht 

(a—thermos; b—motor; c—flame-thrower; d—thermal; e—Army 
Air Force; f—fuel; g—tail; h—glider; i—passengers; j—Navy. ) 


Score —__ 


6 FORUM OF THE FUTURE 


Circle the letter F it the statement is a tact, or the letter 
O if it is an opinion. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 

1. F O Some things need to be done right here in our own 
country in order to achieve a better world order. 

2.F 32 Poverty has never vet been successfully abolished 
from the world. 

3. F. O Strong people must not be allowed to take away 
trom weak people the things that assure freedom from want. 

4. F O Public industry is the only possible answer to the 
question of unemployment. 

5. F O Government officials are never so efficient as private 
business men. 

6. F O Government contro! of industry completely snufts 
out individual initiative. 

7 F Q In Sweden, a mixed economy exists in which gov 
ernment, business, and cooperative enterprise all run along to- 
gether. 

8. F O Three basic needs of people are food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

9. F O Free education is made possible through a system 
of public taxation. 

10. F O Health insurance will be made compulsory for 
every family after the war 


Score——__——_ Total VQ Score+—_—_—— 
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|NEW MOVIE 








JOURNEY FOR MARGARET. 
(M.G.M. Directed by Major 


vw. s. Dyke Il. Produced by 


B. P. Fineman.) 


THE EDITORS of World Week are 
ud to present the Blue Ribbon 
Award for the best picture of the month 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for their pic- 
ture, Journey for Margaret, based on 
the book by William L. White. The 
reserve and sincerity of performance 
plus the realism of production combine 
to make this picture one of the most 
moving stories to come out of the war. 
It is the story of the education of an 
American who had to learn the terrible 
lessons of total war through the suffer- 
ing of innocent children. John Davis, 
played by Robert Young, is a forei 
correspondent in London to cover the 
blitz. He is concerned only with his 
own personal problems, and wants to 
finish his job and get back home to his 
wife and safety. But before he can 
make good his escape, he is confronted 
with the tragedy of two blitz orphans, 
Margaret—aged five, and Peter, three. 
John Davis -omes to realize that 
however hard total war is on men and 
women, it is hardest of all on children. 
Margaret and Peter are not just two 


World Week's Blue 
Ribbon for month of 
m January awarded to 
Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer for their pic- 
ture, Journey for 
Margaret, based on 
the recent book by 
William Lb. White. 





London waits. They represent all chil- 
dren left bewildered and helpless in a 
world they do not understand. Sud- 


| denly John knows that he will find no 


peace of mind in America unless he 


takes Margaret and Peter with him. 


The picture is not intended to be a 


| thriller, although it has moments of 


terror and excitement. It is, first and 


| last, a story of human beings. If there 


are still any Americans in a pre-Pearl 


) Harbor daze, Journey for Margaret 
@ should shock them awake. They will 
) tealize with John Davis that this war 


is being fought by men and women for 


® their children. 


Robert Young is particularly good as 


4 John Davis, but the real star of the 
® Picture is little Margaret O’Brien who 


the title role. She is such an 


; Scomplished actress that not for one 
|Moment do you realize she is acting. 


















SPORTS 


WINNER AND 
STILL CHAMPION 


E SAT in his nice new restaurant: 

a little man with a curiously flat- 
tened nose and snapping brown eyes. 
He had been a prize fighter and a 
great one. Great enough to win the 
lightweight and welterweight cham- 
pionships of the world. Now 32 and 
retired, he had money in the bank, a 
nice home, and a thriving business. 

But he sat there unhappily, wistfully 
eying the Marines at the nearby ta- 
bles. Now and then one would recog: 
nize the little man. They would shout 
greetings and he would wave his hard- 
knuckled hand. 

“Those are the fellows 1 want to be 
with,” he said. “Those Marines. I think 
I'm over the age limit and there’s 
something wrong with my eyes. But 
I'm going to try to join up. They're my 
kind of people.” 

The little man was Barney Ross and 
he was talking to his friends in his 
Chicago restaurant less than a a 
after Pearl Harbor. Barney probably 
could have gotten a soft, safe berth and 
still have done valuable patriotic work. 
But Barney never was that sort. He 
was a fighting man .. . and fated to be 
where the fighting ‘is. 

He joined the Marines. 

And that was the last the sports 
world heard of him until late in No- 
vember. Then came the thril'ing news 
that Barney had done it again. He had 
taken on a swarm of Japs and licked 
’em to a frazzle. It happened in Guad- 
alcanal. 

His company of Marines had pushed 









U.S. Marine Corps phote 


Barney Ross, Marine hero of Guadal- 
canal, being decorated as honor man 
in his platoon by Colonel G. T. Hall. 


back the Japs and were lying low, wait- 
ing for the Army to take over, when a 
swarm of Japs dashed out of the jungle. 
Everybody started firing and scatterin 
... except Barney. His buddy an 
another fellow had been hit. 

After helping the wounded pair to 
shelter, Barney dived into a shell hole. 
A third Marine who was shot in the 
knee crawled in with him; then two 
soldiers. It was getting darker and 
darker, and the machine gun fire heay- 
ier and heavier. 

Barney crept up behind a log and 
pegged all hi- grenades in the direction 
of the machine gun. He emptied about 
80 rounds of ammunition from his rifle 
and then took the guns from the sol- 
diers and emptied them. He fired while 
the soldiers reloaded. Between dusk 
and dawn, he knocked out ten Japs. 

After running out of ammunition, 
the four of them fixed bayonets in case 
the Japs attackcd. For 14 hovrs, in rain 
and darkness, they stuck it out in the 
hole. As soon as it was light, Barney 
jumped out and started dragging his 
buddy, who weighed 215 Bat to 
the rear when a stretcher-bearer came 


up. 

P The picked up the other two 
wounded men and, with bullets whis- 
tling all around them, started half- 
crawling, half-walking back to the 
American lines. Every seven or eight 
yards they had to fall flat on their faces. 

When they got back to the rear, the 
commanding officer made Barney a 
corporal “as of now,” and later recom- 
mended him for distinguished service 
honors. Barney was then removed to a 
hospital where it was discovered he 
was suffering from malaria, shell shock, 
and shrapnel wounds. Thirty dents 
were found in his tin hat! 

~ Herman Masin, Sports Eprror 



















fled to the Greek island of Crete; in 
the Mediterranean. There they hoped 
to hold out for some time against the 
Germans. 

But suddenly came a giant Ger- 
man air attack. The sky to the north 
was black with planes. Stuka dive- 
bombers, Messerschmitt fighters, and 
many three-engined Junkers. And be- 
hind the Junkers came hundreds of 
planes of unfamiliar type. 

The defenders of Crete strained 
their eyes, asking: “What are they 
sending against us?” 

As the Germans approached, the 
answer became clear. Gliders! 
Swarms of troop-carrying gliders, 
towed by the Junkers transports. 

Some of the gliders landed in the 
sea, near important land defenses, 
and the Germans charged ashore to 
the attack. Other gliders landed on 
airfields, and on stretches of level 
ground. The transport planes them- 
selves landed with troops. Thousands 
of Nazis came down by parachute. 

Taken by surprise, the United Na- 
tions men fought valiantly, but were 
defeated. The Germans took Crete. 

Since the invasion of Crete, all the 
warring nations have speeded up 
their glider programs. The glider, 
which once was considered almost as 
a toy, is now seen as an important 
weapon of World War II. 


WHAT IS GLIDING? 

A glider is simply a light, flat air- 
plane, without a motor or propeller. 
If the air were always perfectly still, 
gliding would be like sleigh-riding 

own hill. In order to keep a glider 
afloat for any length of time, the pilot 
makes use of air currents. He 
searches for an air current which is 
erising faster than the falling rate of 
the glider. With the help of these air 
currents, he can travel cross-country 

for hours. 

The most common type of rising 
current is the thermal! current. “Ther- 
mail” comes from the Greek word for 
heat. A thermal current is a column 






BOEING CG-4A 


Planes Without Motors 


N May 1941, the German. blitz 
had overrun Greece. Thousands 
of British and Greek troops had 


of air warmed by the sun, moving 
upward because warm air is lighter 
in weight than cold air. 

You can demonstrate the principle 
of glider flying by a simple experi- 
ment. Take an ordinary piece of pa- 
per about four inches square. By 
blowing on its under side, see how 
long you can keep it floating in the 
air. Or better still, let go of it over 
a hot-air register. Your breath, or the 
air from the register, is a small-scale 
rising air current. 


BIRD-LIKE FILGHT 

Glider pilots learn to fly by under- 
standing conditions of the atmos- 
phere, without the aid of a motor. 
Their flight is truly like that of a 
bird. The airplane pilot who relies 
upon his motor, misses an important 
step in his training. 

The U.S. Navy has developed a 
glider pre-flight test, to discover 
whether a man will make a good 
pilot. Often an aviation student 
spends much time in training, only 
to discover that he is not capable of 
flying. The glider pre-flight course 


CARGO GLIDER ‘sbric. 


plane 


immediately shows up those 

who can never hope to fly. 
Glider instructors teach their 

pils to use the sound of the wind 4 







a flying , prs When the plane diveg™ 
shrieks shrilly. Too sharp . 3 


the win 


sound means that the pilot has made 


too narrow a turn. If the wind is aby 
most noiseless, the pilot knows that | 


he is working too slowly. 


Glider pilots must become experts | 


at landing. The pilot cannot over 







shoot the field and expect to have ® 
another try. Once he approaches the # 
field, he is forced to land, for he @ 
cannot rise again from such a low 7 


altitude. 


GLIDERS OF THE FUTURE 


There are tremendous possibilities 
for gliders in the future. Aerial lo- 
comotives will tow trains of gliders, 
carrying freight. There will be glider 
busses, in which passengers will sit 
in comfort, undisturbed by the roar 
of motors. 

Non-stop aerial trains will drop of 
gliders and pick up others without 
having to land. | 

Flights of great distances will be 
possible. Gliders towed behind a 
transport plane will carry the fuel- 
as a coal-car does for a locomotive. 
The plane will be able to refuel in 
mid-air without losing time. 


(Next Week: Essential Parts of Planes) 


Boeing Airplane Company phote 
New transport glider to carry cargo or 15 
soldiers. Built of tubular steel, wood, and 


at Wichita, Kans., center of training & 
factories. Is sturdy as a box car, but + 


easy to maneuver. The framework, made of a chrome-molybdenum s 
alloy, gives great strength for rough landings. Note its sled-like nose. 
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KNOW YOUR PLANES @ i 
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OF YESTERDAY 





WORLD NEWS 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 
THIS MONTH (1915) 


Jan. 5. U. S. Senator Owen proposes 
international army and navy to preserve 
peace and for conference at The Hague 
to be called by President Wilson. 

Jan. 9. Pancho Villa, Mexican revo- 
lutionary, agrees to respect U. S. terri- 
tory. 

Jan. 17. Turkish corps annihilated 
in Caucasus. 

Jan. 25. Rear Admiral Knight favors 
bill to create U. S. Council of National 
Defense. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (1918) 

Jan. 5. Russian dispatch says 25,000 
Germans near Kovno revolted against 
being drafted for Western Front. 


an. 7. Premier Georges Clemenceau 


. of France backs British Prime Minister 


Lloyd George’s statement of Allies’ war 
aims. Wilson congratulates George. 
Jan. 14. Allied airmen drop copies 
of President Wilson’s address to Con- 
gress on occupied areas of Belgium. 


NINETEEN YEARS AGO (1924) 


Jan. 6. Bomb thrown at Japanese 
Imperial Palace as protest against for- 
mation of cabinet controlled by House 
of Peers. 

Jan. 11. Edouard Herriot, French 
Radical Socialist, urges reconciliation 
with Britain over small differences. 

Jan. 17. Irreconcilables in U. S. Sen- 
ate fight Bok Peace Prize Plan, involv- 
ing membership in World Court and 
cooperation with League of Nations. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO (1931) 


Jan. 6. Survey of 920 editors in 475 
U. S. newspapers in December shows 
731 in favor of U. S. adherence to 
League's World Court. 

Jan. 23. Japanese Diet in uproar 
over U. S. immigration exclusion 
policy. 

FIVE YEARS AGO (1938) 


Jan. 1. British plan Arabic broad- 
casts to counteract unfriendly Italian 
programs in Near East. : 

Chiang Kai-shek reported to have 
rejected Japanese demands for peace 
terms. 

Jan. 4. Spanish Loyalists still hold- 
ing Teruel; fighting continues. 


Jo - 


Jan. 13* Rome - Berlin - Tokyo anti- 
Communist pact praised Ambas- 
sador Togo and Hitler in Berlin. 

Jan. 18. U. S. cruisers to attend 
opening of British naval base at Singa- 
pore. Japanese navy not invited. 

Jan. 15. French deputies return 
from inspection of North African de- 
fenses. 

Jan. 29. Vienna newspapers urge 
Austro-Czechoslovakian cooperation 
against German-Italian influence. 

Jan. 31. Admiral Leahy sees Rome- 





ONE YEAR AGO (1942) 


Jan. 2. President Roosevelt an- 
nounces 26 nations have signed United 
Nations Declaration. No separate peace - 
and Atlantic Charter acceptance 
pledged. 

Jan. 26. AEF led by Major General 
Hartle lands in Northern Ireland. 

Jan. 30. Hitler admits withdrawals 


in Russia; warns of spring offensive. 













































Two British sailors, on shore for first time in : 
two years, write a bread and butter letter to the 
mayor, asking him to say thank you for them 
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sir, we would never have dared like this. 

“We are two Leading Stokers in the Royal Navy 
(that is the British Navy), and we have just returned 
from a week-end leave in New York City, and we 
don’t know how to properly thank all the people who 
were so kind to us. 

“We have been away from our own dear homes in 
England for over two years, and while we are glad and 

d to have been in battle action, and on a fine Eng- 

warship all that time, a chap does relish a bit of 
normal shore life now and then. This week end in New 
York is the first we have had and we will remember 
it all our lives. 

“We went first to our Union Jack Club, in West 
Forty-fourth Street, and found there an invitation to 
be motored out to dinner at a private house in West- 
chester County. We afterward found out that that fam- 
ily is petrol-rationed and live far from the railway, but 
they scrimp and walk miles in order to save enough 
to once a month drive service men up, and while we 
don’t like to think of their sacrifice we shall never for- 
get that wonderful drive along the river and the joy 
of again seeing country exactly like English country- 


genuine feeling than all the official ‘thank you's’ put 
together.” 

He replied to the letter as follows: “Leading Stokers 
W. Birchby and A. Crabtree, 

“Fleet Mail No. 299 

“U.S. Navy Yard, 

“Norfolk, Va. 

“Dear boys: I was so happy to get your letter and 
to know that you had an enjoyable time during your 
short stay in New York. 

“It is seldom that anyone takes time out to éxpress 
himself in such an appreciative fashion. Your expres- 
sion of thanks rewards us for any efforts we may me 
made in the past, and gives us a determination to exert 
ourselves further in the future. 

“I hope some time, when this horrible war is all over, 
ou will again be able to visit ‘our little town,’ and I 
ope at that time I may have an opportunity to greet 

you personally. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“F. H. LaGuarpia, Mayor.” 


Copyright, 1942, New York Herald Tribune. Reprinted by 
of the editors. 
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side. Two American sailors were also taken on the trip, 

“The mistress of the home was English-born and the 

master and daughter American. The mistress told us 
that we would be treated royally in America, and she \ 

certainly did not exaggerate. We had invitations to at- 

tend theaters free of charge, dances, cinemas, more 

than we could accept in a week end, On the streets 
kindly people stopped to ask us if we could find our N 
way, and suggested interesting sights near by. I 
“Our diggins were at a house on West Sixty-eighth of t 
Street, and we judged it was run by Austrian Jewish a 
a Whoever they were it certainly was a friendly, 195 
omey place with only two rules: you must get in by S 
ee 9 2 a.m. and get out of bed by noon, so you will be able port 
RIPPING WEEK BNI) to imagine how at home we were made. We got fine core 
breakfasts there, too. onc 
“So, sir, you see how we would not know how to say pro’ 
thank. you to all these people, because of most of them, pag 
well, we just don’t know who they are. We are sure - 
AYOR F. H. LaGuardia made public recently you will understand how much such a ripping week bal 
letter he had received from two British sailors who end means after over two years of active service, and abk 
were so overcome with gratitude at the hospitality Englishmen are a bit awkward and blundering when it moc 
shown them during a week-end leave in New York that comes to speaking praise, leastaways plain chaps as whi 
‘ they begged him to express their thanks to the people we are. So please understand how we do not want to S 
of the city. leave America without somehow expressing the thanks as 
The text of their letter follows: we feel and so we are taking the great liberty of asking inhz 
“The Mayor of New York. you to manage it for us. call 
“Sir, “We beg to remain, sir, respectfully, thas 
“It is with a bit of fright that we take the grave “LEADING STOKER W. Bircusy, R.N. om 
’ liberty of addressing you, but some New York people “Leapinc Stoker A. CRABTREE, R.N.” _ th 
told us it was the proper and customary way of getting “It seems to me,” Mayor LaGuardia remarked, “that pag 
a message through to the New York public. Otherwise, a letter such as this carries more true warmth and the 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


SARDINIA 


N an Allied invasion of Italy, the is- 
land of Sardinia will probably be one 
of the first points of attack. (See map 
on page 7.) On Sardinia’s northeastern 









vaders, and tor the next three centuries 
Sardinia belonged to her rescuers. Dur- 
ing the 14th century the island was won 
by the Spanish, who held it until 1713, 
when it was transferred to Austria. 
Seven years later Austria forced the 
Duke of Savoy to take Sardinia in ex- 
change for Sicily, and the Kingdom of 
Sardinia was formed. 

Sardinia is the second largest island 
in the Mediterranean. It-is separated 
from Corsica by a narrow channel of 
water. With its outlying islets, it has an 
area about as large as the state of New 
Hampshire, and a population of more 
than a million people. The natives look 
more like Spaniards than Italians. Most 
of the peasants can neither read nor 
write. 





immense death toll taken by the on 
The climate is temperate, however, ex- 
cept for strong winds in the southern 
sections. 

The land is largely mountainous. The 
highest point, in the center of the island, 
is 6,000 feet. Between the mountains, 
however, are fertile plains on which are 
raised wheat, oranges, olives, lemons 
and grapes. Sardinia’s mines yield iron, 
zinc, lead, silver, copper, coal, and other 
minerals ‘vital to war production. A 
small, oily fish which abounds in the 
waters off Sardinia took its name—sar- 
dine—from the island. 





coast is the harbor of Terranova, only 
125 miles from the Italian mainland. 

. Sardinia has often played an im- 
portant part in Italy’s history. It was the 
core of the Kingdom of Sardinia, which 
once included some of the important 
provinces on Italy’s mainland. (See 
page 8.) The capital city of the king- 
dom was Turin, now under Allied 
bombings. Under the leadership of Gari- 
baldi, King Victor Emmanuel II was 
able in 1861 to build the kingdom of 
modern Italy around the province in 
which Turin is situated. 

Sardinia dates as far back in history 
as the Bronze Age, when the island’s 
inhabitants were members of: the so- 
called “Mediterranean” race. Fhe Car- 
thaginians came into power’ on the 
island about the 5th century B.C. Then 
the Romans took over, and until the 
7th century A.D. Sardinia remained 
pagan. In 1004 the Pope prevailed upon 
the fleets of Pisa to rout Saracen in- 






























Peasants of Sardinia look more like 
Spaniards than Italians, wear Span- 
ish dress, speak their own dialect. 





What’s the difference 
between a dance craze 
and a white shirt? 


ELL, one builds your grace, 

whereas the other graces your 
build. There is also this realer dif- 
ference: 

Dance crazes are smart today and 
out the back door tomorrow. A white 
shirt was smart yesterday . . .is smart 
today ... and will be smart tomorrow. 

A white shirt looks fine on all men 

. is correct for any occasion . . . it 
always has the air of being tidy and 
dressed-up. And it’s the perfect team- 
mate for all your suits. 

Of all white shirts extant, your best 
bet is Arrow. 

Arrows have the undisputed cham- 
pion of collars: the Arrow Collar, in 
a variety of styles. 

Arrows have the unique Mitoga fit 
that curves with your waist, slopes 


ARROW 





with your shoulders, and tapers with 
your arms. Arrows also have an- 
chored buttons. 

Arrows are flawlessly tailored of 
fine fabrics, pretested for long wear. 

Arrows have Sanforized labels: 
Arrow Shirt fabric can’t shrink even 
a measly 1%! 

Be sure you have enough Arrow 
white shirts in your drawer. $2.25 up. 


SHIRTS 


TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR - SPORTS SHIRTS 


* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 






































VERY food has something to add to health and strength. Many 
different combinations will give bodies the nourishment they MEAN EEDS US STRONG 
need to work hard and resist disease. Everyone needs at least 
two vegetables a day. Green vegetables and yellow vegetables 
are especially important because they contribute a great deal to 
both the vitamin and mineral requirements. And these give life and 
zest and buoyancy. EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


Ne. § in a series of eight posters isn SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
Watch for No. 6 on the importance of Eggs, Butter and other Spreads 
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WAR BONDS TODAY 
3 focus and flash 
_with KALART tomorrow! 


Write fer literature 


Be 3 THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
‘FI 114 Manhattan St Stamford, Conn. 


EPISCOPAL gC 


IVE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL f 
1147 15th St., N. W —-Washington, D. C. 


SOffers o One Year Course for Students in Eye, Ea 
fe ments during course" full maintnance. Ponone THE REAL ITALIANS, by Count Carlo 
‘grllable a of year A , Supt. of Nurses. 

3 = ~ ene Sforza (Columbia University Press) 


Count Sforza is probably Italy’s most The philosopher of old 


prominent exile. He is a former Italian 
foreign minister. He speaks for all Ital- Attica chose this novel 
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iars who disapprove of Mussolini and in which to tell 
the things he stands for. In this book, — 
Count Sforza expresses the hope that his pupils the folly of 
= his nation may outlive fascism and take | . 
Pi tc up.' icthetetasekie @ | its place among the free states of Eu- envy as the futility of 
Dept. Arts Co., NY. rope. as 
The book is more than a political his- wishing _ for worldly 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





tory of Italy. It is a series of essays on 


things. 














of, GRADUATION “NAME CARDS ip, ‘the the Italian people, their characteristics, 
Yeu carde PRERT Agencies. aati and their culture. It attempts to explain i 
. SPECIALTIES Box 238-N. Pittsburgh. © | Why the Italians are the sort of people But this would not be a 
4 they are. For Ameticans, and others ‘ 
SPVVVVVVSST SS SV VVVVVVVVswswewe y : ° Penal suitable quotation for a 
: whose impression of Italians is based on 


immigrants only, Count Sforza’s book 


has much new light on the subject. widowed mother left 





According to the author, the Italians without the funds to pur- 
are by temperament democratic. Italy, 
he says, is really a system of “regions”— chase life’s necessities. 


each with its own temperament, dialect, 
customs, and literature. These regions, 
he points out, stand for what is basically 


Therefore, thoughtful 





ea Italian. : : 
ed : Fascism has tried to deny Italian peo- husbands, through life 
7 The new BOY dates GIRL book ple their regional peculiarities, to mold insurance, make certain 
i by Goy Head (revised edition them into one slavish form. It has tried 
; alt ‘he gnewere nd “Tots ot 3 Se to eliminate localism, or the devotion of that their dependents 
sees . . . 2 Me coe © eople to their own “home” territory. It 
i tow peenier each eon attacked what to an Italian is shall never be found in 
. sacred—the family as a center of social 





64 PAGE life. Italians were told not to think of such a predicament. 


themselves as individuals, but as serv- 
WAR ATLAS ants of the state. They were encouraged 
in a kind of - “isolationism,” which 
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Know all the facts 


te Se ale blinded them to their responsibilities as 
and the stories citizens of the world. ° 
behind it with All these restrictions and changes are 


this new 64-page 
wor altas and 





utterly strange and foreign to the real 
Italians, Count Sforza believes. He sees 
nandbook. 17 large maps— 2 his country’s history as a long, majestic 
25 war photos—a real buy procession. Mussolini: and fascism are 
5S or more, 15c ea.—15 or more ONLY 10c ea. merely temporary interruptions. When 


pan nnn nnn = == the day of liberation comes, Italy will fy 
HANDY ORDER FORM return once more to democratic ways, 


WORLD WEEK—Bookshop Department the author feels sure. 
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430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio He even visualizes a future in which 
F enclose $________ for the following: Italy will become a loyal member of a 
Boy Dates Girl free European federation. In this federa- 
War for Freedom War Atias tion Italy will exist as a democratic na- Jusurance Company of Amertes 
stad tion, with its government decentralized Heme Ofien MEWARE, 0.5 
_ "a and much of the power placed in the 























various “regions” or provinces. 











THATS TEAM-WORK! YOU 
PASTE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
HERE, AND HE'LL DO SOME 
PASTING THERE — 


OU’RE in a game now that calls for greater team-work than any. 
And you can help roll up the score for Uncle Sam’‘s team with War Savings Stamps. 
Every one you paste in your album buys bullets for the fellows who. have another 
pasting job to do! And the more you paste the sooner we'll hear that final whistle 
blow—and see Uncle Sam walking off the field with the ball! 
Speaking of team-work, here‘s a suggestion if you like team-up with PLANTERS! It’s a perfect formula for 


good things to eat: for real flavor, for that taste-like- energy too—at a time when energy counts. For 
more goodness of fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts, PLANTERS PEANUTS are rich in vitamins. Try a bag! 





C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 15¢c and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 











